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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 


vention. 
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THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the ‘Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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PROTESTANTS AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


William C. Kernan 


According to the Churchman, Christo- 
pher J. Heffernan, Associate Justice of 
the Appellate Division of the New York 
State Supreme Court, made a penetrat- 
ing observation recently which ought to 
be of great interest to all Protestants. 
Speaking for the Roman Catholic laity 
of the Diocese of Albany, Mr. Justice 
Heffernan said that Catholics “should 
never forget” that the principles of reli- 
gious liberty found in the fédéral and 
state constitutions were incorporated by 
men, “the great majority of whom were 
Protestants,” and that these principles 
have been “vitalized because of the 
liberal interpretations thereof by judges, 
the overwhelming number of whom were 
not of our (e.g., the Roman Catholic) 
faith.” 

It is not likely that Protestants have 
forgotten the truth that underlay Mr. 
Justice Heffernan’s remarks. It would 
be more to the point to say that some 
Protestants are likely to overlook the 
threat to religious freedom, won by their 
forefathers, in this present time. No one 
conversant with the facts can deny that 
religious freedom is threatened in the 
United States and that the attack upon 
it comes from the pro-Fascists who have 
never ceased, even during this war, to 
be fascinated by Hitler’s racial and 
religious theories. 

Since Protestants in the past endured 
much to secure the recognition of reli- 
gious rights in America, why should 
not their sons contend bravely now to 
keep what their forefathers secured— 
especially when these very same rights 
are under fire by the pro-Fascists and 
anti-Semites? The question is worth 
asking: Why do the religious bigots 
agitate against the Jews precisely as 
Hitler did, if they do not have an aim 
in mind, and that aim to deny to Jews 
their rights—and, subsequently, after the 
Hitlerite pattern, to deny to others, 


’ Protestants and Catholics, their rights 


too? 

If our Protestant forefathers, whom 
we acclaim, were right in contending for 
religious liberty in America, then to 
fight now for their principles is certainly 
a Protestant duty in the face of the 
Fascist and anti-Semitic threat to the 
continued recognition of these principles 
m our country. 


HABITUAL SELF-CRITICISM 


“Habitual self-critics” among church- 
men should consider giving more atten- 
tion to the aspects of the life and work 
of the churches “about which they can 
sincerely be enthusiastic,” according to 
an editorial appearing in the current is- 
sue of the Federal Council Bulletin. 

“In the interest of accuracy and 
truth,” the editorial declares, “it is as 
important to point out what is right 
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with the churches as what is wrong with 
them.” 

Terming self-criticism “the balance 
wheel of democratic institutions, includ; 
ing the Protestant churches,” the edito- 
rial warns, however, that “this virtue can 
become a vice when it becomes a matter 
of careless habit,” and adds: 

“Self-criticism may become so com- 
mon as to give others the impression 
that we have lost confidence in the 
Protestant churches. It may even be 
carried to the point where it under- 
mines our own morale.” ’ 

Referring to the part the press plays 
in “exaggerating” any criticism, the edi- 
torial points out that controversy, ‘or the 
expression of a dissident opinion from 
Within a group, is usually regarded as 
news. “What may be intended only as 
a wholesome corrective of complacency 
among ourselves,” it adds, “is often 
picked up by others to condemn us out 
of our own mouths and prove our weak- 
ness.” 


WHO’S WHO 


Joun Coreman Apams, 1840-1922, 
minister of important churches, officer of 
the General Convention, editor and au- 
thor, was one of our most distinguished 
and best-loved ministers. 


F. Lauriston Bunuarp, an authority 
on Lincoln, was for many years chief 
editorial writer of the Boston Herald. 


Rosert Cummins is general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church of 
America. 


Franx D. Apams, former president of 
the Universalist Church of America and 
veteran of World War I, is a successful 
Universalist minister and author who 
now is settled at Oak Park, Il. 


Ciement F. Ropinson, head of the 
firm of Robinson and Richardson, coun- 
selors-at-law, Portland, Maine, and 
former Attorney-General of his state, is 
a well-known Universalist layman. 


Exsert D, Hayrorp is treasurer of the 
Maine Universalist Convention and a 
faithful layman of the Universalist 
Church. He lives in Hallowell. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, our most popular 
contributor, is an author of note. He is 
minister of the First Parish (Unitarian) , 


Milton, Mass. 


Evna P. Bruner, formerly active mi 
the pastorate, is general field worker of 
the Universalist Church of America. 


. Raymonp J. Baueuan is the minister 


of the Universalist church in Newark, 
ING ds 


Hersert E. Benton of Philadelphia, _ 
Henry H. Scuootey of Providence, R. I., 
and Donatp B. Kine of Junction City, 
Kan., are active ministers of Universalist 
churches. 
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Nos. 13 and 14 


Some Editors of One Hundred Twenty-five Years Ago 


HE first editor of our paper was Hosea Ballou. 

The paper that he edited was called the Universal- 
ist Magazine. That was the same paper that today 
bears the name of Tur Curtstian Leaver. Oscar F. 
Safford, the biographer of Father Ballou, wrote in 1889: 

“We accord to Horace Greeley lasting renown as 
the founder of the New York Tribune. The memory 
of Hosea Ballou has a somewhat similar claim on his 
successors as the founder of the Universalist Magazine. 
The Magazine became the Trumpet, the Trumpet 
became the Universalist, the Universalist became the 
existing Curistian Leaner.” We have to add that 
Tue Curistian Leaver became the Universalist Leader 
in 1897 when. it was joined by the Universalist of 
Chicago, but took its old name back in 1926. 

Without interruption, a Universalist paper that has 


had a continuous history has been published in Boston 


since July 3, 1819. 

While the great Hosea Ballou was the first editor, 
“Henry Bowen was the first publisher, and he must be 
given credit for the plan of starting a paper. Mr. 
Ballou had worked with him from the time that 
Mr. Ballou settled in Boston, in publishing weekly a 
Ballou sermon. It had proved a highly popular and 
highly profitable venture. Mr. Bowen at the time was 
publishing a little sheet called Weekly Magazine and 
Ladies Miscellany and he thought that if he could get 
the popular Universalist preacher as editor he would 
turn it into a magazine “devoted to doctrine, religion 
and morality.” This he accomplished, and the first 
’ Universalist newspaper in the country began a career 
that has not ended yet. 

Hosea Ballou did not achieve his great reputation 
as an editor but as a preacher, as a leader of Univer- 
salist churches, and as a thinker who gave direction 
to Universalist theology. The paper was a tool, but 
not his main tool. The real significance of his work as 
an editor is that he helped Jaunch religious journalism 
in the Universalist denomination. 

A new day came for the paper when Thomas 
Whittemore became editor in 1828 and changed the 
name to the Trumpet and Universalist Magazine. It 
was indeed a trumpet. Above the masthead were the 
words of Joel, “Blow ye the trumpet in Zion and 
sound an alarm.” The paper was enlarged, new sub- 
seribers poured in, and for thirty-two years Thomas 
Whittemore blew the trumpet. Feelings were hurt by 
the Trumpet, controversy stirred up, hard blows struck, 
but the paper was alive and the old proverb was 


proved true, “He never made a friend who never 
made a foe.” We have had great editors, but none 
greater than Whittemore. 

In 1839, Sylvanus Cobb started a paper called the 
Christian Freeman that later was combined with our 
own paper. For years the Christian Freeman was a 
rival of the Trwmpet. It struck the note of social 
reform as the Trumpet struck the note of theological 
reform. Temperance, antislavery, education, politics 
and social life were discussed in the Freeman from the 
standpoint of religion. Illness and death caused a 
crisis in Universalist journalism and the Universalist 
Publishing House came into existence January 30, 
1862, to deal with the situation. Whittemore, who 
owned the Trumpet, gave up the editorship in 1860 on 
account of illness and died in 1861. Cobb, too, was 
growing old and was ill, but struggling to hold on. The 
Publishing House in November of 1862 bought out the 
property rights of James M. Usher and George W. 
Quinby who had combined the Trumpet and the Free- 
man and soon changed the name of the combined 
paper to the Universalist. 

In 1872, a new editor came on to the scene named 
George H. Emerson who was destined to wield the 
editorial’ pen with the vigor of Whittemore until he 
died in 1898 at the age of seventy-seven. He was no 
beginner when he assumed the editorship of our paper. 
In 1845, at the age of twenty-three, he had started the 
Ohio Universalist. For nine years he was superintend- 
ent of schools in Somerville, and pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Somerville. For a time he 
‘assisted Sylvanus Cobb on the Christian Freeman. 
When the Trumpet and the Christian Freeman were 
combined and Cobb was made editor, Emerson became 
associate editor. When illness forced Cobb to resign, 
Emerson took his place, but in one of the reorganiza- 
tions Emerson withdrew and took the editorship of 
the Christian Leader of New York. Those were the 
days when editors could pick and choose their jobs. 
From 1872 on, however, Dr. Emerson was at the helm 
in Boston and made the paper a mighty influence for 
Universalism. 

Of the twenty-two years of the beloved Frederick 
A. Bisbee, of the twenty-two years of the present 
editor, we do not attempt to write here. 

Through all the changes of name, through all the 
absorption of other papers, the paper has kept its 
identity, has continued in the same city, has never 
suspended publication, has never ceased to declare that 
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God is eternal and unchangeable love and that love 
will never fail. 

It began its existence early in the administration 
of James Monroe. It has seen five wars and many 
depressions. It still is going strong because it com- 
_mands the support of a great body of informed and 
loyal Universalists. 

It never has been easy sailing for such a paper. 
It is not easy now. But in the stormiest weather the 
memory of the men and women who have borne the 
burdens through 125 years is a steadying influence. 


AS LIFE GOES ON 


of} 


T first life seems to be a procession with old folks 
up ahead and the middle-aged in long lines 
moving sturdily behind, and even pushing through the 
yanks of the oldsters and taking the lead. Then before 
we know it the old folks are gone. We knew that this 
one or that one had dropped out, but we had no idea 
of a clean sweep. With a shock we discover that 
phalanx of middle-aged folks all up in front but moving 
a little slower, looking a bit more gray and worn, and 
with strangely reduced numbers. 

Jt is a much greater shock when we find out that 
the middle-aged, as we called them, have gone on. 
“This is a crisis indeed,” we think. We have always 
had Fred or Frank or Lee or Vincent to ask when we 
had forgotten what went on when they were boys. 
Whom shall we ask now? Old Sam is in his dotage and 
Blank’s wife never did know anything. Then we see 
that there is no one to ask. We ourselves date back 
as far as anyone. 

In such an hour of crisis measures have to be taken 
—strong measures—and fortunate is the person who 
knows what to do. 

Lying about one’s age is not recommended. We are 
now writing for men only. Advice to women we well 
know to be futile. To the men we say somebody will 
be sure to have seen the general secretaries’ records 
with the damning line—born July 12, 1868—or some 
such foolish record. Don’t lie, but silence never has 
been unethical in such cases and we had better keep 
still. 

Getting married all over again is frequently tried. 
To be sure, it is a defiant gesture. It works in a few 
cases, but it is risky. Both men and women, and 
especially women, are set in their ways when they 
reach four and sixty or thereabouts, and maybe four 
and forty. Some might think that ministers could not 
possibly do worse at sixty than at twenty-two, and we 
can’t say them nay. But we are reluctant to give 
the consent of this column that everybody is waiting 
for in such situations. We are compelled to say that 
matrimony as she is practiced in the Universalist 
Church is no fountain of perpetual youth. 

Nor do we advise red neckties or doing the hop, 
skip and jump, or staying out with the boys until 
2a.m. These things do not get at the heart of our 
crisis. Our main trouble is that we have no con- 
temporaries—no one to talk to about the horse-and- 
buggy days. Oldsters are few and scattered. What is 
worse, every oldster is surrounded by a lot of fool 
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youngsters who talk tenderly and tell him not to get 
his feet wet. ; 
Happy is that man with such a capacity for friend- 


ship, such an interest in life and joy in life, that he 


never stopped making friends. Let those now in the 
twenties and thirties heed this well. They still can 
control the situation. Let them realize that age is 
not a matter of years, and that precious friendships 
can be formed with graybeards and boys. Make the 
new friendships, keep the old friendships alive. Then 
when the time comes for you, if you live, when there 


is no one to ask about the past, there will be all the 


-people you need close to you to ask about the future. 


Old Bill Karker in our town lived to be ninety-two 
and walked through Main Street to the end straight 
as a ramrod, respected and loved by everybody and 
with a host of real friends when he died. Our advice 
is, “Remember Old Bill.” 

Perhaps some people have to grow old. Perhaps 
their glands settle the situation for them, but we all 
can give the glands a good fight. For our part, in the 
never-ending contest of spirit versus glands, our money 
goes down on spirit, with the odds ten to one. 


AN ANNIVERSARY OF WILLIAM PENN 


N October 24, 1944, many groups in the United 

States besides the Quakers will celebrate the 
300th anniversary of the birth of William: Penn. 

He is the Friend or Quaker who took such a promi- 


nent part in the settlement of Delaware, New Jersey 


and Pennsylvania. c 

Our own school history taught us that William Penn 
got along peaceably with fierce Indians because he was 
fair and kind, and also that Pennsylvania means Penn’s 
woods. Beyond this we learned little about him, except 
that he wore a broad-brimmed hat. 

It would be a great pity if we did not take advantage 
of the coming anniversary to learn more about William 
Penn. He is not passing out of recorded history. All 
the time he looms up more clearly. Take his Essay 
Toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe. As 
Richard R. Wood writes in the Friend: 


It is more than a landmark in the history of the struggle 
for peace. It has mental nourishment for us now. It proposes 
to get peace, not by thinking wistfully about its desirability 
but by establishing means of providing justice for nations in 
their relations with each other. It attacks head-on the most 
controversial aspect of world organization—the question of 
sovereignty. William Penn says that neither nation nor in- 
dividual has the right to be judge in its own quarrel. To 
those who dislike the idea of thus restricting a nation’s 
“sovereignty” William Penn replies, much as Secretary Hull 
does, that by giving up the right to make war the nation 
gains the right not to be made war on, and that in the final 
analysis an adequate world organization increases instead of 
decreasing a people’s real freedom. 


Penn touched life at so many points, his contribu- 
tions to progress were so many and so varied, his cour- 
age and his loyalty to his convictions were so remark- 
able, and his personality so interesting that we might 
well make a study of his life a project for the coming 
year of church work. The Friend speaks of Penn, by 
Elizabeth Janet Gray, the Viking Press, 1938, as de- 
lightful and instructive. 


; 5 
July 1 and 15, 1944 
— duly 15, 
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SOME GREAT UNIVERSALIST EDITORS 


Left to right: Top row, Hosta Bauiou, founder and editor of the Universalist Magazine, 
and Tuomas Wurrremore; middle row, Grorcr H. Emerson and Grorcn W. Quiney; 
bottom row, Freprrick W. Bisper and Isaac M. Arwoon. 
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LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 


N the Central Planning Council there is a Leadership 

Education Committee, and on this committee are 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, Dr. Joseph W. Beach, A. 
Edwin Grimes, Ann Postma, and Mary Slaughter Scott. 

Out of this committee are beginning to emerge 
some suggestions to ministers and churches. These 
seem to us important. We cringe sometimes in the 
presence of “inaugurations’ and the dedications of 
people, but such services have their good points and 
certainly are better than the sloppy, slovenly, indif- 
ferent way in which too many of us approach or fail to 
approach the problems of securing competent church 
workers. For that is what it is: stripped of all com- 
mittee phrasing, the life-and-death question for 
churches and youth groups and all others in church 
work is this—Will we take some pains to get teachers 
and officers for our work and help them to get ready 
for the tasks? 

The Universalist Youth Fellowship held a confer- 
ence recently to work out the essential things to be 
incorporated in a manual for new leaders of youth 
groups. A simple manual, it seems to the director, will 
be better than no guidance at all. The practice of 
sending young people to institutes is growing. It has 
proved valuable. There appeared in our last issue a 
service to be used in commissioning people starting for 
institutes, written to impress upon students the more 
serious and important side of summer outings. 


UNIVERSALIST PHILOSOPHY AND THE MYS- 
TERY OF EVIL 


HE philosophy of Universalism is.a rock and a 

fortress. If a person takes his stand on that rock, 
he is never shaken when he faces the colossal evil of 
the world. 

Evil is.not something set loose by a devil upon 
an otherwise good world. Evil is a by-product of 
progress. There was little evil when fang and claw 
dictated what was to happen. Then, through ages of 
experience, it was found that to bite and claw and kill 
to get; what one wanted was wrong, and all the biting, 
clawing and killing became evil. Every time human 
Heiney discovered a better way the old way was added 
to the; mass of evil that was accumulating. Even when 
men grew up to a point where they saw that it was 
right for them to live pure, helpful, unselfish lives, 
they were not through adding to the evils of the 
would. Slowly they came to see that they had a duty 
to society and must unite to turn all organized societies 
into brotherhoods. And thus good men who went on 
leading good lives as individuals became evil men in 
their a hiss of the social system, and a huge mass of 
evil was added. So it comes about that the more good 
we cat the more evil we create, the evil of not 
doing |the best that we know. 

If iwe believe in a Good God as Universalists do, 
must iwe not regard him as responsible for the evil 
of the world? He is responsible because he created 
us and set up the scheme, and we are responsible 
because we do not do the best we know. Is it possible 
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that the old Bible writer sensed this truth when he 
put into the mouth of God the words: “I am the Lord, 
and there is none else. I form the light, and create 
darkness; I make peace, and create evil’? 

Then what is so mysterious about the good who die 
young and the wicked who flourish as a green bay tree? 
We let the physically unfit marry or we. neglect 
tuberculosis or we eat and drink like crazy people, or 
we permit slum tenements, and people to go jobless, 
and babies die, little children die, and the good on the 
threshold of great careers die, and all ages get run over 
by automobiles. Is it the will of God? Only in the 
sense that he will let us have wars and cancers and 
drunken drivers until we grow up socially enough to 
deal with them. It is hard on us if we have been 
decent, God-fearing people like Job and suffer more 
than our share of calamity, but what is there mysteri- 
ous about it to anyone who has set his feet on the rock 
of Universalism? © 

So we rejoice in the evils of the world and we call 
on all the enlightened to unite to smite these evils 
hip and thigh. 

We rejoice because we have climbed to a height 
where we recognize them as evil. We look forward 
confidently to discovering a great number of new evils, 
and we avow our faith in the power of men of good 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Miranda of Persimmon Hollow, who*speaks on the 
12:30 p.m. program called the Farm and Home Hour, 
tells us that once in a while we ought to count up the 
red-letter. days of our lives and not dwell too much 
on the black days. She is an artist as a speaker, and 
her little addresses are the embodiment of common 
sense. 


FIRST REPORT 


of the 


125th Anniversary Fund 


It is with great optimism and pleasure we 
report that 10 per cent of the $125,000 has been 
secured in a precampaign appeal. 


This amount. is made up of free money, 
bequests in wills, memorial funds, and endowed 
subscriptions to THe Curistran Leaver. 


$12,500 is a good start. We are counting on 
YOU to help us celebrate by writing to Mr. 
Wyman stating your contribution. 


A list of names in recognition of support will 
be published from time to time. The amount of 
the gift will not be given. 


Watch this space for our progress! 


Finance Committee 
Board of Directors 
Universalist Publishing House 


July 1 and 15, 1944 
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Hosea Ballou and the Gospel Renaissance 
of the Nineteenth Century 


John Coleman Adams 


Part of the occasional sermon delivered before the Universalist General Con- 
vention at Buffalo, New York, Sunday, October 20, 1901. The editor of Tur 
Curistian Leaver, who was present and heard the sermon delivered, well recalls 
the deep impression made by the preacher and the appreciative comments of 
the people as they left the church. The demand for the text was so great that’ 
it was published immediately. Copies now are hard to get. 


The stone which the builders refused is become the head- 
stone of the corner—Ps. 118: 22. 


O go back a hundred years in America’s religious 
life is to sink pretty much all the names which are 

the great spiritual landmarks for the men and women 
of today. The theologians may fix their eyes on the 
compass and the stars, but the people pick their path 
by the waymarks of great lives. And they march and 
climb today with their eyes on the mighty names of 
the last hundred years. Retracing the years of that 
century, think what we lose! Brooks and Beecher and 
Bushnell sink below the horizon; Theodore Parker 
disappears, and the Wares and William Ellery 
Channing. Every Unitarian church vanishes, and 
most of the churches of our own name. We lose the 
books we have read the most—Bushnell’s Vicarious 
Sacrifice, Farrar’s Eternal Hope and Fiske’s Destiny of 
Man, with such epoch-making poems as The Eternal 
Goodness and In Memoriam, and. such yeasty writings 
as Emerson’s Essays and Parker’s Discourses on Re- 
_ ligion. We find ourselves in a time of theological 
gloom and religious pessimism, untempered by the 
liberal faith and good cheer. Methodism offered the 
only assuagement of Calvinism which the people could 
accept, and all the mitigation it could present was to 
affirm that if the human race was totally wrecked, the 
fault was not God’s, but man’s. Small consolation 
that, to those adrift and sinking with the hulk! The 
thought of God brought up the idea of a stern and 
vengeful being. Jesus was the peacemaker, pleading 
with an angered monarch. Human nature was the 
synonym for all depravities. Life meant a probation, 
with the chances all against the soul. Salvation was 
an insurance arrangement which guaranteed a future 
heaven. Parents mourned for little babes in hell. 
Men dared not mourn at all for their other unregen- 
erate dead. John Murray, indeed, was abroad in the 
land. But few men dared give audience to the strange 
*faith he proclaimed. And even he himself did not 
comprehend the mighty work which was to be done; 
nor was he equal to the mighty thoughts which were 
to bring in the new era. His theology was hardly more 
than a sterilized Calvinism—an attempt to purge the 
popular teaching of the germs of infidelity and déspair. 
It wasa prophecy of the great religious breakup, as the 
bluebird is the prophet of the spring. The last third 


‘apprehension were frozen. 


of the eighteenth century in America was a very winter 
of religious thought. The streams of a true spiritual 
The world lay cold and 
hard under the icy breath of Calvinism. The seeds of 
generous sentiment were locked in the soil. But the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was a theological 
month of March. The air began to change, a milder 
spirit breathed over men’s thoughts. A new element 
was warring with the frigid dogmas of the stern old 
creed. And like all the new elements in man’s. moral 
life, this was incarnated in a human soul. It was the 
output of a human life. That life was lived by Hosea 
Ballou. 

In 1771, ten years before Channing’s birth, thirteen 
years after Edwards had died, there was born in a 
little hamlet of New Hampshire a man who was to be 
the equal, in his thought and his work, of both 
Channing and Edwards. When the Calvinism of which 
Edwards was the type and the exponent was almost 
absolute in America, this man thought out the system 
which was to displace Calvinism as the religion of the 
masses. It was he, and not John Murray, who gave 
to Universalism the solid basis which saved it from 
the destruction which awaited the premises on which 
Murray and Relly had rested it. It was he, and not 
Channing, who first gave form and force to the truths 
about the Unity and the Fatherhood of God which 
have steadily crowded all less worthy doctrines out 
of men’s minds. He preached the central truth which 
inspired the Unitarian schism, eight years before 
Channing’s settlement in Boston, and twenty years 
before the outbreak of the great controversy in the 
Congregational churches. In 1805 he gave to the 
world the Treatise on Atonement, the first American 
book to outline and to urge the Broad Church theology, 
producing a religious classic which condensed in its 
scant pages the essence of the ideas which were to 
dominate the thinking of a hundred years. 

If we should honor the man who first announces 
a great system of truth; or him who frames it by his 
own unaided thought; or him who compels the world 
to pause and answer its searching questions; surely 
Hosea Ballou deserves triple honors from all fair- 
minded students of American religious thought. If we , 
draw a dragnet over all this land to bring in those 
who have inclined a little, or contributed much to this 
faith, why should he be ignored who stands out as 
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the pioneer in time and in logic—the man who first 
thought and first taught the essentials of the “new 
theology”? For his spiritual achievement as well as 
for his missionary work, Hosea Ballou takes a fore- 
most place among the religious leaders of our land. 


He was of the humblest origin; and poverty, toil 
and scant resources were his portion from childhood. 
He had no schooling till he was nineteen, and then 
but for a few months. But out of a native intellectual 
strength, a homely genius, and profound spiritual 
insight, he found means to attain the highest concep- 
tions of God and of Christianity which the world has 
yet reached. He was a man after the fashion of 
Abraham Lincoln. -The> same common sense, calm 
judgment, native reasonableness, the same clear moral 
perceptions and loving kindness which marked 
Lincoln’s soul were Hosea Ballou’s. As Lincoln, too, 
appealed to the common people, and carried them 
with him, so Ballou was one whom they heard gladly 
and suffered to persuade them. If any man shall 
take the pains to read the speeches of Abraham Lincoln 
and then to study the sermons and writings of Hosea 
Ballou, he cannot fail to be impressed and moved by 
the similarity of their spirit, the likeness in their tone, 
the simple dignity, the homely strength, the fresh and 
human spontaneity they both exhibit. 


Early in life Hosea Ballou began his contention 
with the popular theology. Remember what that 
theology was; recall the five points of Calvinism—if 
you can! Predestination, particular redemption, total 
depravity, effectual calling, final perseverance. Recall 
the dogmas to which these were superadded, as to a 
common foundation—the Trinity, the vicarious atone- 
ment and everlasting hell. It was a frightful night- 
mare of horrible teachings. It affirmed God, and then 
described him in terms which made him a devil. It 
talked of Divine Justice and meant superhuman 
cruelty. It proclaimed as “Good News” the tidings 
that the greater portion of mankind was hopelessly 
lost. It grounded the universe in wrath and clouded 
the glory of heaven with the inextinguishable smoke of 
hell. Against all this system Ballou’s soul rose in 
revolt. Before he was thirty years of age, he had 
thought and prayed his way out of it all. He rejected 
the idea that some were elected to be saved, but the 
majority to be damned; that God hated the sinful 
world; that Jesus’ death appeased his anger; that 
humanity was wholly depraved; that retribution was 
to be inflicted forever in hell; that Jesus and the Holy 
Spirit were coequal with the Father in the mysterious 
person called the Trinity, and that man must be 
miraculously changed in all his nature before he could 
be acceptable in God’s sight. 


His own teaching started from the basis of God’s 
unchanging love to man; of his eternal Fatherhood; 
of man’s sonship to God; of Jesus’ work as the recon- 
ciler of man to God; of the certainty of retribution, 
and of man’s final salvation. He formulated, a hun- 
dred years ago, the doctrine that love, not wrath, was 
the center of the Gospel message. He proclaimed the 
grand truth of the universal Fatherhood of God, the 
universal brotherhood of man, the atonement as a 
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sign of God’s love seeking to overcome man’s estrange- 
ment, the natural character of penalty, the educating 
purpose of life, and all experience and discipline as 
God’s open road to glory and to grace. His method 


-was dignified and noble. His spirit was Christian. His 


practical teaching was wise and effective. He went to 
the people. He traversed New England and New 
York, preaching wherever a hearing could be had. 
He argued like Socrates. He pleaded like Paul. He 
was as serene as the firmament. But like the firma- 
ment his soul could open in flashes of electric wrath 
against cruel error and unbelief in the goodness of 
God. His shrewd humor played through all his dis- 
course, never getting the better of his dignity, always 
apposite and pointed and effective. He was one ‘of 
the greatest popular preachers in America. Had he 
been the apostle of a popular creed imstead of the 
bold and uncompromising assailant of all the theologi- 
cal capital in which the churches had invested their 
faith, he would have had a following second to no 
great orator in our pulpit. Wherever he went, he 
commanded a hearing. Men listened to him. The 
common people heard him gladly. While the voice of 
Channing and the Unitarian scholars went out to the 
cultured and the intellectual class, Ballou was talking 
to the common people. He was sowing the seed where 
it always germinates best for the harvest of a reform 
in religious and moral ideas—in the hearts of the 
masses. And when his work was done, a new era had 
opened in American life. He had not only given form 
and consistency to the theology of the Universalist 
Church, he had put ideas into the hearts of the com- 
mon people of New England, which are today just 
springing up im the fresh green of the blade out of 
the furrow. 


It is important to remember that in this great 
intellectual and spiritual work Ballou was an original 
student, pondering, without teachers, or philosophical 
preconceptions, or religious partisanship, the message 
of Jesus. His is the firsthand study of a simple, 
straightforward, godly mind. Men who are suspicious 
of modern interpretations which lead to Universalism 
and think that they are the confusions of philosophy 
obscuring the Gospel, should remember that this man 
studied no systems, and had no theories to force into 
the Bible. He was trying to frame a theology out of 
the Bible, not to distort the Bible to fit a theology. 
“T never read anything on the doctrine of universal 
salvation before I believed it, the Bible excepted; nor 
did I know, that I now recollect, that there was any- 
thing published in its vindication in the world.” This 
is his own testimony. He was a “Bible-man” from his 
youth up. Dwight Moody himself was not more 
thoroughly a man of one book. That he found the 
faith he did, under such conditions, at least frees it 
from the suspicion of being a mere philosophical® 
theory! 


It is a delicate thing to undertake to estimate the 
real part that any man has played in the changing of 
men’s thoughts and the correction of their errors. 
And it may be questioned whether we are not gssign- 
ing too large a force to the voice and the brain of 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Handwork session of a Vacation Church 
School . 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Dr. Blauvelt with a group of his Vacation 
Church School Pupils 


Hosea Ballou. If any man challenges the judgment, 
le must deal with the facts. The change of theological 
thought within the first half of the nineteenth century 
is beyond dispute. So is the activity of Hosea Ballou 
in the spread of those truths which he formulated 
and defended. We know that his preaching and his 
writing were a positive force in the Universalist 
Church. His theology speedily took the place of 
Murray’s and he led his brother ministers forth to an 
aggressive and unflinching warfare. They went to the 
people. They rallied them in halls, in schoolhouses, in 
private homes. They traversed the land from Maine 
to Ohio. They wrote books and they published news- 
papers. They argued, they persuaded, they appealed. 
And when they had wrought for half a century they 
had won a great victory. Their influence had been far 
wider than the area they themselves had covered. 
The reformer is always more influential than his im- 
mediate following would indicate. He gets wide notice 
and much help from unintending coworkers. His 
opponents help to spread his doctrines, and those who 
come to check remain to disseminate his views. The 
influence of Strauss in compelling a new study of the 
Bible was out of all proportion to the sale and reading 
of his Life of Jesus. More men heard of evolution from 
those who opposed its doctrines than ever read Spencer 
or Darwin. So Ballou and his disciples spread their 
gospel through those who withstood and denounced it. 
The people caught the message from lips which only 
opened to condemn it. Like the seeds of wayside 
flowers, which fasten themselves upon wayfaring birds 
and beasts and human beings, so the word was caught 
up by the casual or the unfriendly hearer, and passed 
on to fruitful soil. 

Remember once again that before Channing’s silver 
voice had attuned itself to the great truths it was to 
declare, Ballou was preaching all that Channing ever 
preached, and more, of the Unity and Fatherhood of 
God; of the divinity and dignity of human nature; of 
salvation by and through character. A generation 
before Horace Bushnell was ordained, he was stand- 
ing upon Bushnell’s doctrine of atonement. Seventy 


years before Beecher was storming the hearts of Ply- 
mouth Church with his denunciations of the devilish- 
ness of Calvin’s God, he had said all that Beecher said, 
in a half dozen lines of the Atonement. And he added 
to the cardinal points of the “new theology” what no 
one of these, not even Channing himself, had come to 
see was the necessary conclusion of their own premises, 
the final harmony of all souls with God. There is not 
a single point of the later thought, except its view 
of the Scriptures, which Ballou does not anticipate in 
the Treatise on Atonement. There is not a prophet of 
the new faith whose voice rings out with his in that 
early dawn of the new thought. 

Lest it be suspected that I am yielding to the 
enthusiasm of the partisan and the advocate, I must 
cite to you the testimonies which confirm my state- 
ments. Out of the pages of the Treatise, let me bring 
certain representative utterances which, though brief, 
shall, I promise you, be decisive of the views of this 
forerunner of our latter-day thought. 

First, listen to his simple but unmistakable enuncia- 
tion of the doctrine of God’s love and Fatherhood. 
Remember into what a darkened Christendom he 
spoke it. Recall those “Five Points of Calvinism.” 
Then hear him. He has been insisting upon the truth 
that it is not God who needs to be reconciled to man, 
but man who needs to be reconciled to God. “Here,” 
he says, “we shun those difficulties which have repre- 
sented the Gospel of Christ so inconsistent. We now 
view the Almighty, the same yesterday, today and 
forever; by no means changed in his disposition toward 
his children, but always designing and working all 
things for their good. There is no need of the self- 
contradictory notion of altering an unalterable being; 
of satisfymg an infinite dissatisfaction; of reconciling a 
being who was never unreconciled; of producing love 
in love itself; of causing an eternal unchangeable friend 
to be friendly, or of offering a sacrifice to the eternal 
Father of our spirits, to cause him to love and to have | 
mercy on his offspring” (p. 108). “(God) compre- 
hends the whole futurition of all moral beings and loves 
them as his own offspring, with a love consistent with 
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his own immutable existence” (p. 102). There is the 
foursquare granitic statement of the Fatherhood, the 
universal Fatherhood of God, as neither uttered nor 
believed in those dark days. 

Second, hear his explicit affirmation of man’s divine 
descent and heavenly nature. We have heard him call 
men the offspring of God. He means it in no narrow 
or partial sense. “Man is of heavenly extraction, is in 
his nature allied to the heavenly state in which he was 
created before he was formed of the dust of the earth.” 
“Were the earth with all her vines and fruits my own 
this moment, on condition that I should give up the 
riches which I see in this heavenly relation, my bargain 
would make me poor” (2nd ed. p. 32). He shows a 
prophetic grasp of the great consequences involved in 
this truth, which we of today name “the solidarity of 
the race,” when he says (p. 190): “I do not conceive 
that one part of humanity can be made perfectly happy 
while the rest is in misery. When Paul spoke of those 
who died in faith not having received the promise, he 
says, ‘God having provided some better things for us, 
that they without us could not be made perfect.’” 

He had fully grasped and decisively declared the 
doctrine of salvation by character: “To believe in any 
other atonement than the putting off of the old man, 
with his deeds, and the putting on of the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness, is carnal-mindedness and is death” (p. 123). 
“The salvation which God wills is a salvation from sin. 
Then as much as you desire salvation, you will wish to 
avoid sin and wickedness.” “No man understandingly 
wants salvation any further than he wants more holi- 
ness” (p. 233). “As atonement is a complete fulfillment 
of the law of the heavenly man, it causes its recipient 
to love God and his fellow creatures in as great a 
degree as he partakes of its nature” (p. 132). 

His doctrine of atonement is a complete reversal 
of all the orthodox teachings for fifteen hundred years. 
No wonder that the theologians gnashed on him with 
their teeth. If they raged over Horace Bushnell fifty 
years later, who still clung to the main lines of ortho- 
doxy, why should they not condemn this man whose 
whole scheme collided with their own? He puts the 
significance of the work of Jesus Christ entirely in its 
effect upon man. It is man who needs atonement with 
his Father, not his Father who needs to be reconciled 
to man. “It is evident that God is not the unrecon- 
ciled, and does not require an atonement to reconcile 
him to his creatures” (p. 102). 

The doctrine of the Trinity as it was held in his 
day, he openly repudiated. He was frankly and 
squarely unitarian in his doctrine about God. In 
answer to a hypothetical question whether he would 
consider the Mediator no more than equal with men, 
he answers, “Yes, were it not that our Father and his 
Father, and our God and his God, hath anointed him 
above his fellows.” “The oneness of the Father and 
Son is their union and agreement in the great work 
which he has undertaken” (p. 113). He marshals the 
common-sense arguments against the doctrine of the 
Trinity in no uncertain fashion: “If Jesus Christ were 
really God, it must be argued that God really died. 
Again, if the Godhead consists of three distinct per- 
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sons, and each of these persons be infinite, the whole 
Godhead amounts to the amazing sum of infinity 
multiplied by three! If it is said neither of these 
‘persons alone is infinite, I say the three together, with 
‘tthe addition of a million more such, would not make 
an infinite Being” (p. 92). 

A good many people still live who remember the 
famous Sunday in the eighties when Henry Ward 


‘Beecher startled even Plymouth Church by his fierce 


denunciations of that idea of God which represents 
him as having created millions of souls only to damn 
them. It was counted a brave utterance, and it made 
the whole country quake. He declared the effect of 
the dogma of reprobation to be “to transform the 
Almighty into a monster more hideous than Satan; 
and I swear by all that is sacred that I will never wor- 
ship Satan, though he should appear dressed _ in royal 
robes and sitting on the throne of Jehovah.” Eighty 
years before, Ballou had put the same thought in his 
own incisive way: “Had this Devil been consulted by 
the Almighty when he laid the plan of man’s final 
destiny, I cannot conceive him capable of inventing 
one more eligible to his infernal disposition than this 
I am now disputing” (p. 71). Still’again he thrusts 
the terrible dilemma upon his reader: “We are told of 
a God who acts for his own benefit abstractly from his 
creation; and that in millions of cases he finds it most 
to his glory to make his rational, hoping, wanting 
creatures miserable; and this is called goodness. We 
are likewise told of a devil, who acts for his own 
gratification and who delights in making God’s crea- 
tures miserable, and this is called badness. But for 
my part, according to such statements the difference 
between goodness and badness is so small I can hardly 
distinguish it. It is profane, in my opinion, to attribute 
a disposition to the Almighty which we can justly 
condemn in ourselves” (p. 82). Have we not heard 
that sentiment put in almost the same phrase, in a 
modern poet’s familiar verse? 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me! 


When John Greenleaf Whittier wrote those noble 
lines, I, for one, believe that the spirit of Hosea Ballou 
held the torch which illumined his understanding, and 
almost breathed the words into his ear. 

I do not think I undervalue the significance of 
John Murray’s work, its courageousness, its dynamic 
force, its initial vitality. But his thought, as compared 


with Ballou’s, was as March with its herald hepatica — 


compared with the flower-bloom of May. Universalism 
never could have lived far into the nineteenth century 
resting upon the grounds upon which Murray placed it. 
It was a proper conclusion without adequate premises. 
It was a real truth deduced from imaginary facts. In 
briefest terms, it was the old Calvinism over again, 
with this difference: Murray held that since Christ 
died for all a price of ransom has been paid for all, and 
all are therefore redeemed. In his thought, the abso- 
lute terms of the spiritual transaction between the 
Father and Son inures to the good of the human race; 
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and since Christ has paid for all, God must deliver all. 

One emerges from this strained argument and fan- 
tastic logic into Ballou’s calm, perspicuous thought, 
as from a Dutch garden, with its clipped and artificial 
forms, into a lovely landscape: in the one everything 
is distorted to suit a preconceived pattern; in the other 
the forms of tree and shrub follow the gracious lines of 
nature. Murray’s theology adopts all the impossibili- 
ties of Calvinism. Ballou rejects them all for the 

imple gospel of Jesus Christ. He outran Murray in 

his comprehension of the plan and providence of God, 
as Paul outran the apostles at Jerusalem in perceiving 
the mission of the gospel. In the essentials of 
theology he out-thought Jonathan Edwards, who is 
counted the foremost of American theologians, as 
Abraham Lincoln out-thought John C. Calhoun in the 
philosophy of the Union. He out-trusted Channing in 
the sublime faith in the Fatherhood which both pro- 
claimed, as Charles Sumner out-trusted Rufus Choate 
in his faith in democracy and liberty. Beecher is 
counted the great apostle of the doctrine of the cer- 
tainty of love in the Divine Plan. But Henry Ward 
Beecher would have been as impossible without the 
pioneering of Ballou as Lincoln would have been im- 
possible without Washington. Horace Bushnell 
helped thousands of evangelical believers to a rational 
theory of the atonement. But Horace Bushnell only 
put into orthodox minds a thought they had already 
rejected when it came from the lips of the archheretic, 
Hosea Ballou. Phillips Brooks did a great and noble 
spiritual work with the Christian believers of America. 
But Phillips Brooks’ work was possible only because 
of a sentiment prepared to receive his word by the toil 
of Ballou and his fellows. 

By and by, when there shall be an unprejudiced 
study of the sources of American religious thought in 
the nineteenth century, Ballou’s name will be brought 
forward into the light and he will be recognized as the 
‘one clear, courageous, and wholly consistent thinker 
of his time—the great forerunner of the faith of the 
twentieth century. He was the first in point of time. 
He was foremost in the scope of his thought. There 
is no finer figure in all theological history than his, 
as so many of us have seen him in that historic pic- 
ture which presents him with the open Bible by his 
side, and the light of truth in his eyes, the type of 
fearless faith, of unswerving trust in the love of God 
and the reasonableness of his world. Brave spokes- 
man of the truth, he stumbled not at the logic of faith, 
but faced the conclusions to which his premises led 
on, like the strong believer that he was. 


_ He dared deny! But faith was in his doubt! 
As when the pilot puts his ship about, 
Rejecting the false lights upon his lee, 
And trusts the mystery of the open sea. 


It is to the championship of these great spiritual 
ideas that this dear church of ours is called and is 
committed. 

Why, then, should we hesitate or halt when we 
see the great multitude of America’s Christians 
wheeling into column to follow Hosea Ballou, and 
taking step with his advancing thought? Why should 
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we be abashed to silence when we hear the message 
of Ballou reverberating in the mighty tones of the 
other three great “B’s” of American theology—Beecher 
and Bushnell and Brooks? When our elder brothers 
of the larger churches suggest there is no occasion for 
us to speak, and tell us that little churches “should 
be seen and not heard,” why do we not rejoin with 
that famous scripture, “If these should hold their 
peace, the very stones of the earth would cry out.” 
Tt is not for pride and for self-gratulation that we re- 
hearse these historic facts to ourselves. It is that we 
may think soberly upon the tremendous responsibilities 
they lay upon us, the solemn trusts of privilege. 

The nineteenth century has vindicated the insight 
of Ballou in the way he marked out for our feet. Will 
the new one vindicate our courage and faithfulness in 
walking therein? His leadership in thought put this 
church in the van of the marching columns. Will our 
discipleship keep us there? . The stern years will tell. 
Let us gird up our loins like men, and challenge our- 
selves in the spirit of Kipling’s lines, but two words 
changed: 

Take up the Christian’s burden— 
Ye dare not stoop to less— 
Nor call too loud on freedom 
To cloke your weariness; 
By all ye will or whisper 
By all ye learn or do, 
The silent, waiting people 
Shall weigh your God and you. 


THE OLD SCHOOL-STREET CHURCH. 


The first meetinghouse of “The Second Universalist 
Society in the Town of Boston.” Here Hosea Ballou, 
the first pastor of the Society, began his Boston min- 
istry on the first Sunday in January, 1818, just eighteen 
months before the appearance of the first Universalist 
journal with him as editor. In this famous place, 
erowded to the doors, the funeral of Father Ballou 
was held Wednesday, June 9, 1852. He was sixty-one 
years in the ministry and thirty-four years at the 
School Street Church. 
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Universalist Ministers Are 


with Our Servicemen All 
Over the World | 


FLAGS OF GLORY 


1) Bhe rays of the morning sun cut a bright path across the 
water and high-light Old Glory flying from the stern of a 
warship. Above the national ensign is the church pennant 
indicating that service is being held aboard ship. The church 
flag is the only emblem ever to wave above the national 


colors. 


(Official U. S. Navy photo) 


Chaplain George H. Wood lends a 
a hand to men working in a far & +> see ooh 
northern Aleutian outpost. —— : : 


(Official U. S. Navy photo) 
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COMMUNION SET made by the men of 
Chaplain Philip R. Giles’ Air Force Unit 
somewhere in the Pacific. The set was 
made from salvaged aluminum. The cross 

on the cover is plewi-glass from a gun 
turret cover, Chaplain Giles writes that 

the set was dedicated on February 6 “to + 
the memory of those men of our group 
who gave their lives for us.” 


(Official photograph U. S. Army Air Forces) 
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Wallace G. Fiske 


Maj. Lawrence W. Abbott 


4 
: . 
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They have conducted wor- 
ship services, counseled and 
comforted men on trains, on 
ships, in far-off lonely outposts, 


and on the fighting fronts. 


These Soldiers of God 
We Salute! 


Col. Clifford L. Miller Lt. Brainard F, Gibbons 


Capt. Ralph P. Boyd 


We regret that we were unable to secure 

pictures of several of our chaplains. 

When these are received we will 
publish them. 


Lt. George H. Wood 


Lt. O. Herbert McKenney 


Lt. Arnold L. Simonson 
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An Early Universalist Editor— 


William Allen Drew 
Elbert D. Hayford 


Mr. Hayford, treasurer of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention, in the following sketch gives us a picture of a typical 
Univedralet editor in the twenties, thirties, forties and fifties 
of the nineteenth century, when Universalist papers flourished 
wherever the Universalist Church existed. The Gospel Banner 
which Mr. Drew founded in 1835 became a part of the 
Universalist Leader in 1927 —Tu Epitor. 


NE who had a notable part in leavening the sour 

loaf of the orthodoxy of his day was William 

Allen Drew, who was born in Rangsten: Massachusetts, 
December 11, 1798. 

Dr. Eddy, in his History of Uactersciene credits 
Mr. Drew with a large part of the strength that the 
Universalist faith gained in Maine in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Holding pastorates in 
Farmington, Belfast and Augusta, Mr. Drew’s main 
interest in life was work as an editor of various 
Universalist papers, a pursuit he followed for more 
than a quarter of a century. He also taught school, 
edited an agricultural paper, and was interested in 
promoting railroads. He visited England and wrote 
a book describing his voyage and visit to London and 
the great exposition at the Crystal Palace, in 1851. 

William A. Drew prepared for college in early life, 
but owing to adverse circumstances had to abandon 
his studies in 1813 and take employment as a clerk 
in a store conducted by his brother-in-law in Bath, 
Maine. ‘After this he worked on a farm in Hallowell 
for four years. It was here that he met Melinda 
Morrill. They were married in February, 1821. In 1819 
he was made preceptor of Farmington Academy, 
remaining in that position five years. It was at this 
time that he became interested in the doctrine of 
universal salvation. He preached his first sermon in 
Farmington on October 1, 1821, and was accepted into 
the fellowship of the Universalist Church in the same 
year. He remained in Farmington, engaged in the 
double duties of preacher and teacher till 1824, when 
he accepted the invitation of the newly organized 
Universalist society in Belfast, Maine, and removed 
there January 1, 1825. Williamson’s History of Belfast 
states that “bigotry and ignorance were at. first 
opposed to the new doctrine and in 1825 the use of 
the town hall was refused to the society for services. 
Ten petitioners then called a town meeting, which 
voted to sustain the town officers in their action. 
A second town meeting was then called and a vote was 
carried authorizing the selectmen ‘to lease any portion 
of the town hall to the Universalist society, or any 
other society, for the purpose of worship, for a reason- 
able compensation.’ ” 

During his pastorate in Belfast Mr. Drew also 
preached in Camden and Thomaston, taught in the 
Belfast schools and also edited a monthly publication, 


the Christian Visitant. We have his own words for it 
that the attitude of the community changed, for he 
later said: “Though’ met at first with some unfriend- 
liness, this gradually wore off when the people learned 
that I did not enter the society to sow the seeds of 
contention, but to cultivate the sentiments of love and 
affection.” In 1826 he delivered the St. John’s Day 
address to the: Masonic Order in Belfast and in the 
same year became one of the corporators of the Infant 
School Society of Belfast. 

Meantime a broader field was opening to Mr. Drew. 
The Christian Intelligencer, a Universalist publication 
begun in Portland in 1821, Rev. Russell Streeter, 
editor; had, to quote J. Griffin, author of The Press of 
Maine, “stirred up [in Portland] the elements of 
religious strife by word and deed, as has not been 
witnessed since and gave presage of the war that soon - 
ensued. No political excitement in its intensity, in 
this place, ever surpassed it.” Whether or not the 
bitter feeling aroused against Universalism in Portland 
was the cause of the removal of this publication from 
that city is not clear, but those having the In- 
telligencer in charge decided to change the location 
to Gardiner, Maine. Mr. Drew resigned as pastor in 
Belfast in January, 1827, removed to Augusta and 
assumed the editorship of this paper January 5, 1827. 
Augusta continued to be his home for the remainder 
of his life. In 1835 he established the Gospel Banner 
and edited it with marked ability until 1857. The 
paper was highly valued by the denomination and 
found many readers and friends in other churches. 
After his connection ceased with the Banner Mr. Drew 
was editor of Drew’s Rural Intelligencer from 1855 to 
1859, published in Augusta, also for a period in 
Gardiner. He also at one time edited the Maine 
Cultivator and Weekly Gazette, published in Hallo- 
well, and the Augusta Courier. ;After his regular 
editorial work was ended his vigorous pen contributed 
frequent and valuable articles to the Gospel Banner, 
even after the burden of years and infirmities pressed 
heavily upon him. 

Mr. Drew organized the first Universalist church in 
Augusta in 1833. A meetinghouse was built two years 
later and he was ordained to the ministry and became 
pastor of the church November 26, 1835, the day on 
which the building was dedicated. He had solemnized 
marriages for many years previous to his ordination 
by virtue of a commission as justice of the peace. 
He remained in charge of the Augusta parish until 
1848 and was never a settled pastor afterwards. 
He became popular as a lecturer about 1850 and 
continued to lecture occasionally upon educational 
and other topics until within a few years of his death. 
In 1851 he was appointed commissioner of the State 
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of Maine to the London Exhibition and spent some 
time in traveling both in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. He published a book on his travels which 


his vivid imagination and rare descriptive powers made 


‘unusually interesting. His last literary work, an 
autobiography, prepared for his children, was never 
published. Mrs. Drew died in June, 1871, a few 
months after the celebration of their golden wedding 
anniversary. In November, 1872, Mr. Drew married 
Mrs. Susan Sweetser, of Lewiston. By his first wife 
seven children were born, of whom four survived him. 
Mr. Drew died December 2, 1879. 

The files of the Christian Intelligencer for the years 
1827 and 1828 are preserved in the Gardiner public 
library, and from them we are enabled to learn some- 
thing of the religious and political philosophy of this 
energetic apostle of our early faith. A clear thinker 
and a prolific writer, his editorial columns are of 
unusual interest. Mr. Drew writes that he believes 
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that the Universalists can support a weekly paper, 
pointing out that the Calvinist Baptists had two papers 
in the state, the Congregationalists one and the Free- 
will Baptists one. Though so bitterly opposed and so 
frequently attacked, Mr. Drew’s editorship of this 
paper is marked by unusual restraint, considering the 
bitterness of religious controversy prevalent in that 
day. He hailed as a hopeful sign the action in Portland, 
where a committee of two from each of the nine 
churches in the city included two Universalists, saying 
that “at last the Universalists were recognized as the 
friends of virtue and good order by the appointment 
~ of Gen. John W. Smith and Hon. James C. Churchill.” 

From the issuance of the first number of this paper 
an intense interest is manifest in the state. A cor- 
respondent of the EHastport Sentinel published a 
summary of Jonathan Edwards’ sermon on “The 
Eternity of Hell Torments,” in which that gloomy 
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zealot rang the changes in solemn reiteration on the 
unquenchable fires and an eternity of torture for those 
who failed to believe as he did. The editor branded as 
a libel on Universalism a charge published in the 
Christian Inquirer which asserted that the Universal- 
ists believed that the most profane and wicked wretch 
on earth could become a subject of the gospel salvation, 
enter into the kingdom of heaven here, and enjoy all 
the hopes of heaven and a happy immortality without 
any moral change and without being reclaimed from a 
sinful and wicked life. Mr. Drew referred to the 
Anti-Universalist, published in Providence, R. I., as 
“that anonymous receptacle of calculated misrepre- 
sentation, devoted to the cause of abusing that class 
of Christians who entertain the cheerful hope’ that 
God, through a sanctified Redeemer, will ultimately 
succeed in causing ‘all the ends of the earth to remem- 
ber and turn unto the Lord and all the kindreds of the 
nations to worship before him, reconciling all things 
unto himself and perfecting the unbounded triumphs 
of righteousness over sin and happiness over misery.’ ” 
Appealing to the reasoning powers of his readers he 
asserted: “Those who are most vociferous in denying 
the use of reason in matters of religion, do it, un- 
doubtedly, from a very obvious motive. They are 
sensible that their creed is irrational and to bring it 
in the way of reason is to endanger its safety.” 
He devotes considerable space to an account of the 
funeral of Dr. Whitney, of Gray. The Rev. Mr. 
Peckham preached the funeral sermon, taking ad- 
vantage of the occasion to advertise publicly his 
Calvinistic views, apparently consigning the doctor 
to perdition. He may have had this doleful occasion 
in mind when he printed a statement quoted from a 
Mrs. Barbould that we are not “obliged to unlearn 
our ethics in order to learn divinity.” He printed with 
approval an article in which the writer asks: “Why 
do many Christians believe a salutary error is better 
than a dangerous truth? . .. The doctrine that all are 
vile and equally merit a state of punishment is an idea 
as consolatory to the profligate as it is humiliating to 
the saint.” 

A correspondent asked Dr. Drew this question, 
“Tf the doctrine of universal salvation be true, why did 
Paul say to the jailer, Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house?” 
The editor replied, “God says, ‘Look unto me and thou 
shalt be saved, all the ends of the earth.’ Our respected 
correspondent will not doubt that this case is strictly 
universal, or, in other words, that the universality of 
this demand for salvation is expressed in the words 
‘all the ends pf the earth.’ Now read another text 
from Psalms, ‘All the ends of the earth shall remember 
and turn unto the Lord and all the kindreds of the 
nations shall worship before him.’ If all the ends of 
the earth in the first text embrace all men as obligated 
by the divine requirement, then the same expression 
in the last includes all men as the objects of the 
promise contained in it.” On another occasion he said: 
“Some weak and timorous persons may perhaps say: 
Supposing it to be a fact that the will of God meditates 
the ultimate salvation of all men from sin, and that 
this will be finally accomplished,—still it is safest not 
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to‘believe iti As if a man’s belief was a matter of mere 
policy! As if it were safer to deny the divine veracity 
and resist’ his immutable truths, than to trust un- 
reservedly in them! As if, in short, truth was not so 
valuable as error!” 

Mr. Drew quotes a strictly orthodox minister of 
his day as “acquainting his congregation with his 
conviction that he could not believe in an eternity of 
torment for temporary crimes, many of which bear in 
themselves severe temporal punishment, as well as 
spiritual chastisement.’ He conscientiously  dis- 
believed, he said, “in irrevocable, ceaseless, never- 
ending punishment, but that he would admit one 
hundred years heavy future infliction for every twelve 
months of dissipated, irreligious conduct in this life!” 
Even then had the ameliorating power of liberal 
religion begun to influence the vengeful belief of 
Calvinism. In an editorial entitled “Aristocracy of 
Calvinism,” Mr. Drew takes to task, in these words, 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, “Dr. Beecher says that Chris- 
tianity, as she prevails, will form a public sentiment 
which will make virtue blush at the thought of meeting 
within the same walls and breathing the same air with 
the wretched portion of the community.” He con- 
tinues: “Christ did not scorn to meet such men. 
He even went among publicans and sinners.” And 
then, in a burst of impatience; he writes, “We have 
long been convinced that the leaders of the orthodox 
party are anti-republican and enemies of our free 
institutions of government.” 

Editor Drew’s review of Thomas Brown’s A History 
oj the Origin and Progress of the Doctrine of Universal 
Salvation, published in Albany, 1826, stirred up a 
controversy that continued for several weeks. The 
author of this history quotes Rev. Elhanan Winchester, 
an early Universalist minister, to the effect that he 
(Winchester) was intimate with John Wesley, visited 
him in England and many times discussed with 
Mr. Wesley the subject of. final restoration. Mr. 
Winchester stated that Wesley told him that he was 
fully convinced of the restitution, or restoration, of 
all things, though he had not yet opened his mind on 
that subject to the world, because he believed that 
the public mind was not yet ripe for it. This was more 
than the Methodists of Maine of that day could stand. 
The Methodist minister in Belfast wrote the editor a 
long letter in which he quoted from Wesley’s sermons, 
proving, to his satisfaction, at least, that Wesley was 
not a believer in universal salyation and final restora- 
tion. But Mr. Drew had also been reading Wesley’s 
sermons. He quoted from one as follows: “The whole 
creation shall then be delivered both frem moral and 
natural corruption. - And the whole race of mankind 
shall know and love and serve God, and reign with him 
forever.” However, Drew closes the discussion with 
the statement that “the evidence is about equally 
divided.” But he cannot refrain from delivering one 
parting shot. He refers to the fact that his Belfast 
correspondent did not mention the Christian Intelli- 
gencer by name. He had merely said: “I-see in your 
paper,” etc. “Did he fail to name it,” said the editor, 
“for the reason that might give a final sanction to our 
claims to the title ‘Christian?’ ” 
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He refers to a Calvinist minister living in Kennebec 
county who stated that the American Revolution 
created a vast change. “He is pleased to call it a 
degeneracy. He can admit of no improvement. 
His creed, the creed of those holy fathers who hung | 
quakers, took away the elective franchise from all’ 
except those who belonged to their church, persecuted 
and banished baptists, and punished witches,—is the 
only true faith. Any departure from it is melancholy 
degeneracy! The Revolutionary War, he says, had an 
effect vastly corrupting and extensive. No doubt he 
sorely laments that this country was ever separated 
from England. His own exclusive doctrines can never 
flourish in a republican country.” 

Mr. Drew was deeply stirred by an attack on his 
beloved doctrine by Dr. William Allen, president of 
Bowdoin College, who lectured in the college chapel on 
the subject, “The Doctrine of Universal Salvation.” 
Dr. Allen took occasion to denounce that doctrine. 
Mr. Drew called this discourse “a formal attack upon 
the doctrine which asserts the final universal triumphs 
of our mighty Redeemer in saving mankind from sin,” 
stating that it “is intended to fill the minds of the 
students at Bowdoin College with a prejudice against 
that doctrine.” He continues: “Mr. Allen has nothing 
to do with the religious views of the students of the 
Institution. He usurps a right to which he has no 
claim. He violates the spirit of his appointment; he 
degrades his presidential office.” 

Faced with vast social changes at the end of the 
present great struggle, we may well ponder the words 
of this prophet of a century and a quarter ago. He is 
again writing of the changes ushered in by the 
American Revolution: 

There is a spirit now abroad in our country which is 
determined to have the truth, and the whole truth; a spirit 
that stops not to do homage to that unhallowed sanctity by 
which the gloomy errors of former times would seek to be 
protected. It arose like a phoenix, quickened in the fires of 
the American Revolution and it cannot be destroyed until 
the liberties of this nation are extinguished. It may be 
opposed, but opposition will only add glory to its triumphs. 
Bigotry may declaim about the danger of innovations; they 
may struggle against the mighty tide of improvement which 
is now removing with resistless power the cumbersome rubbish 
of past ages, and may hold up the terror of-odious and un- 
popular names until their strength fails,—still it is all in vain. 
Darkness must yield to the unconquerable power of that light 
which has dawned upon the world—a light that has already 
exposed many and is rapidly exposing more of those anti- 
quated errors which are inconsistent with the first maxim in 
the charter of our liberty—‘“all men are born free and equal.” 
Our national independence was the principal cause of the 
spread of liberal Christianity and humiliation of what is called 
orthodoxy. It made men free. It opened the door for free 
and fearless inquiry—told people to think for themselves and 
gave them the right to speak what they thought. In this way 
people began to have less implicit confidence in and to stand 
in less fear of those who no longer had any authority or power 
superior to their own. They began to look about them, to 
examine, and to form their own opinions. Thus the popular 
faith suffered and thus rational Christianity began to revive. 

Mr. Drew’s beloved denomination did not attain 
the numbers he had hoped, but the viewpoint he strove 
so well to illustrate became a permeating force in the 
orthodox churches. Today few believe in the “gloomy 
errors” that William Allen Drew so clearly exposed. 
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Calvinism Then!—and Now? 


F. Lauriston Bullard 


I 

EVER had the churches been so crowded. | In 

every city and village of the North and West, 
and in portions of the South, whole populations packed 
the pews and every foot of standing room. Men and 
women came with faces set and grim. They barely 
exchanged salutations, the while they searched each 
other’s eyes. It was Easter Sunday, but no uninformed 
observer would have supposed the day to be set aside 
in the church calendars as a festival of joy and hope. 
All voices were subdued outside, and an atmosphere 
of funereal gloom filled the inside of the houses of 
worship. Everybody was wearing some symbol of 
mourning. No ordinary affliction could have caused 
such unanimity of emotion. Some great calamity must 
have descended upon the American people. It was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson who adequately described that 
occasion: “We meet under the gloom of a calamity 
which darkens down over the minds of good men in 
all civil society, as the fearful tidings travel over sea, 
over land, from country to country, like the shadow of 
an uncalculated eclipse over the planet.” 

That day was April 16, 1865. Five days of the 
preceding week had been such a period of jubilation 
as the country never had known since independence 
had been won. The people had been aroused on 
Monday morning by the booming of cannon. They 
opened their newspapers and whooped with satisfac- 
tion over the long-awaited tidings they found therein. 
Few there were who did any work that day. By 
common consent they kept holiday. Everybody 
carried a flag. Bells rang. Bands blared. Boys and 
men, women and girls paraded and cheered. Public 
men made speeches. The greatest war ever fought on 
the American continent, the greatest civil war in the 
history of the world, had ended. Lee had surrendered. 
The Union was saved. For several days there were 
bonfires, illuminations, and more or less formal cele- 
brations. 

_ And then the blow fell! An incident in the life of 
Ida Tarbell, destined in later years to achieve celebrity 


as an historian, illustrates how the tragic facts were “ 


received. In her autobiography she relates that, as a 
girl in her eighth year, in the oil regions of Pennsyl- 
yania, she stood with her mother watching her father 
coming up the hill to their home. “Usually,” she says, 
“he walked with a brisk step, head up, but now his 
step was slow, his head dropped. Mother ran to 
meet him, crying, ‘Frank, Frank, what is it?’ I did 
_ not hear the answer; but I shall always see my mother 
turning at his words, burying her face in her apron, 
running into her room sobbing as if her heart would 
break. And then the house was shut up, and crape 
was put on all the doors, and I was told that Lincoln 
was dead.” 

So it was in a million homes on that Saturday 
-between Good Friday and Easter Day. Down came 


the emblems of victory. Flags were kept flying, but 
with streamers of black attached. Dwellings, public 
buildings, churches, all were clad in black. The emo- 
tional tension was terrific. Fury and grief possessed 
the hearts of a stricken people. With one accord they 
turned to the churches for interpretation, comfort and 
counsel. What would the clergy say about this crown- 
ing atrocity? 

The American ministry grappled manfully with the 
emergency. Easter was not so generally observed in 
the Protestant churches eighty years ago as today it is. 
The majority of the clergy had their sermons ready or 
nearly completed, and most of these contained at least 
some reference to the meaning of the anniversary. On 
that Saturday morning they set ‘to work revising, 
writing anew, preparing sermons that should match 
the situation. They knew what the people would 
expect. Many of them spoke from notes and wrote out 
their discourses afterward. Of these sermons: several 
hundreds were printed in pamphlet form. 

I have been reading more than two hundred of 
these sermons of late, choosing with some care what 
seemed to be fairly representative utterances by min- 
isters in small towns as well as large cities, and trying— 
what was not easy to do—to find discourses by clergy- 
men in most of the Protestant denominations. My list 
includes, as might be expected, a considerable number 
of sermons by Congregational, Unitarian, and Presby- 
terian ministers, a smaller number by Baptist, Epis- 
copal, and Methodist pastors, and a few by Univer- 
salist, Dutch Reformed, and Methodist Protestant 
clergymen, and several by Jewish rabbis. Notable 
among addresses by public men, aside from church- 
men, were the eulogies by George Bancroft and Charles 
Sumner. These sermons were delivered in such cities 
as Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Providence, and in 
smaller communities in Connecticut, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, as well as in Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The theology embodied in these sermons particu- 
larly interested me. It was not surprising to find 
numerous deprecations of the President’s presence in 
a theater on that Good Friday night. His need of 
relaxation, and unwillingness to disappoint the people, 
expecting as they did that General Grant would also 
appear, were the extenuating circumstances offered in 
his defense. There were references to the overnight 
transition from the summits of joy to the depths of 
despair. The President’s career and character were 
pictured, the crime of the assassin was fiercely de- 
nounced, the complicity of the South in the conspiracy 
to murder Lincoln was definitely charged, and the 
slaying of the President was declared to be “the 
ultimate fruitage of slavery.” Many ministers found 
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a parallel in the murder of William of Orange. Just 
punishment of treason was invoked, while pains were 
taken to discriminate between justice and vindictive- 
ness. 

But it was the attempts of these men—all of them 
earnest and many of them able—to fit the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln into the doctrine of the 
Sovereignty of God, whether as determined by his 
absolute decrees, or as permitted under the supervision 
of his controlling Providence, which held my attention. 
The Calvinistic system suffused nearly all these ser- 
mons. I wondered how the Protestant ministry of 
today would deal with a similar theme under parallel 
conditions. Where might one find a more striking 
example of the decline of the system wrought out by 
the great Genevan who had held so many generations 
in his grasp? It happened that as I read these ser- 
mons my attention was directed again to the official 
Lincoln eulogy by Charles Sumner, delivered in the 
Boston Music Hall by invitation of the city govern- 
ment. These were his opening words: 


In the universe of God there are no accidents. From the 
fall of a sparrow to the fall of an empire, or the sweep of a 
planet, all is according to Divine Providence, whose laws are 
everlasting. It was no accident which gave to his country 
the patriot whom we now honor. It was no accident which 
snatched this patriot, so suddenly and so cruelly, from his 
sublime duties. Death is as little of an accident as life. 
Perhaps never in history has this Providence been more 
conspicuous than in that recent procession.of events where 
the final triumph was wrapt in the gloom of tragedy. It will 
be our duty to catch the moral of this stupendous drama. 


It happened also that just as I finished making 
some notes from these assassination sermons, there 
came to mind a paragraph written by Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, the biographer of Robert E. Lee, 
which I had found in the first volume of his work on 
Lee’s Lieutenants. Sumner spoke in 1865. Freeman 
wrote in 1942. He said that the letters and diaries of 
the 1860’s used by him in his studies 


. . exhibit as marked a difference from present-day thought 
on religion as perhaps ever has been wrought in seven dec- 
ades. . . . Acceptance of traditional Christianity was almost 
universal. Mild and reverent deism was viewed with horror. 
Doubt was damnation. Agnosticism was service to anti- 
Christ. . . . The example of Lee and Jackson in attributing 
victory to God was duplicated in thousands of letters. Every 
escape from death in battle was acknowledged to be a 
special merey of a sovereign God. Premonition of the 


‘inevitable end’ was regarded as a definite and not uncommon \ 


reality. 
II 


The sermons here cited verify abundantly the ideas 
in the passages quoted from Sumner, the statesman, 
and Freeman, the historian. Most of these sermons 
were delivered on Easter Day; the others shortly 
thereafter., 

In Boston the long-time pastor of the Mount 
Vernon Congregational Church, Edward N. Kirk, 
referred to the “eternal throne which presides over all 
human affairs” and admonished his auditors to “cheer- 
fully acquiesce in its decrees.” He held that “one aim 
of Divine Providence is to abase the pride of man.” 
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In his judgment this nation had “manifested atheism 
very extensively,” and, he continued, “The Lord says 
—Do so no more. His Providence directs all events 
to one glorious issue from the fall of a sparrow, or the 


shooting of an assassin’s pistol, to the overthrow of | 


an empire.” Edward Everett Hale, of the Unitarian 


Church, referred only briefly to the tragedy, and con-— 


tented himself with saying that “the eternal laws of 
God reign in men’s affairs.” In Philadelphia such a 
Presbyterian as Morris C. Sutphen said that “not 
chance, not fatality, not the malignity of the miserable 
murderer ... but God has done this deed.” Henry B. 
Smith, of Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City, declared that the American people “were called 
upon by an unparalleled concurrence and combination 
of circumstances to recognize the hand of God’ in 
history.” That famous leader in the Methodist 
Church, Bishop Matthew Simpson, in his sermon at 
Lincoln’s burial at Springfield, told his multitude of 
hearers that “this man .. . fell under the permissive 
hand of God,” and that God “had some wise purpose 
in thus allowing him to fall.” In a New York City 
Baptist church, in his discussion of the murder of the 
President, William R. Williams interpreted it “as a 
part of the great scheme of Providence,” and went on 
to say that “no event, however unwelcome, or guilty, 
or disastrous . . . but is distinctly and exactly ordered, 
permitted, or overruled.” In a small city in New York 
the Congregational pastor, O. E. Daggett, explained 
the calamity as “within the scope of God’s plan .. . 
provided for in his all-comprehending administration.” 


In Troy, Hugh P. McAdam, a United Presbyterian ~ 


minister, advised that “we must accept the calamity 
as sent of God . . . as one of the movements of the 
Almighty in his great plan of Providence in working 
out the destiny of this nation.” A. P. Rogers, of the 
Reformed Dutch Church in New York City, empha- 
sized the absolute sovereignty of God. Andrew L. 
Stone, in Park Street Church in Boston, avowed that 
Lincoln had “completed” the work “for which God 
had raised him up,” and Peter Russell, an Episcopalian 
of Philadelphia, to the same effect argued that Lincoln 
“had his work assigned him by God,” while George 
Duffield, in a Detroit Presbyterian church, said: “God 
hath done it. His hand arrested not the arm of the 
assassin. . . . His Providence, which could easily have 
prevented the fatal result, averted it not.” And in 
Cincinnati Rabbi Isaac M. Wise admonished his people 
to “murmur not against the wisdom and justice of 
Providence. God is just.... Every man ... has his 
destiny on earth.” 

Many ministers, holding similar theological views, 
interpreted the removal of the President as an indica- 
tion that God needed another type of man for the 
work that must be done now that the war had ended. 
Pliny H. White, a Vermont Congregationalist, stressed 
Lincoln’s “almost morbid tenderness of heart”; the 
pastor of Shawmut Church in Boston called attention 


to the President’s “mawkish leniency”; Jacob M. 


Manning, in the Old South Church, said that Lincoln’s 
“paternal heart might have proved too tender for the 
stern work we are yet to do”; and Cyrus A. Bartol, 


the Unitarian at the West Church, thought the 


ee 


- 
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President “would have been’too gentle with evildoers 
in the time to come.” William M. Blackburn, a New 
Jersey Presbyterian, pointed to the danger in Lincoln’s 
“admirable moderation and fatherly spirit.’ E. D. 
Brown, a Methodist in Troy, held that God “needed 
a man of different character.” A. N. Littlejohn, later 
to be an Episcopal bishop, told his auditors in Wash- 
ington that “in the development of God’s plans there 
is no necessary man.” And such a public man as 

eorge F. Boutwell, in his Lincoln eulogy at Lowell, 
said: “There is but little doubt, such was the kindness 
of Mr. Lincoln’s nature, that he desired to close the 
war and restore union without exacting the forfeit of 
a single life as a punishment for the great crime of 
which the leaders of this rebellion are guilty.” 

We now have the account of Lincoln’s last Cabinet 
meeting, held on the morning of the day of his murder, 
which establishes the correctness of Mr. Boutwell’s 
assumption. Writing in April, 1872, Gideon Welles, 
the Civil War Secretary of the Navy, recorded that 
the President “hoped there would be no persecution, 
no bloody work, after the war was over. None need 
expect he would take any part in hanging or killing 
those men, even the worst of them. .. . Enough lives 
have been sacrificed. We must extinguish our resent- 
ments if we expect harmony and union.” 

Many of the funeral sermons prescribe policies as 
far apart as the poles from the purpose of the 
President. Gordon Hall in Northampton declaimed 
against “passing over treason as trivial.” Rabbi Max 
Lilienthal in Cincinnati demanded “vindication of the 
majesty of the law.” Bishop Simpson would have 
“every Confederate officer educated at the public 
expense .. . doomed to a traitor’s death.” James Free- 
man Clarke would exile Jefferson Davis and all the 
principal conspirators for ten years and disqualify 
others from voting. Dr. George B. Loring, a surgeon 
of Salem and a War Democrat, brought a burst of 
applause from his audience when he said: “The world 
is wide and all lands, all oceans, and the islands of the 
sea, are open to receive” the vanquished Southerners. 
John E. Todd, a Boston Congregationalist, would have 
“these men hunted down like wild beasts and sent to 
prison or the gallows.” Stephen Tyng, a New York 
City Episcopalian, found a pertinent example in “God’s 
sending the fallen angels to Hell,” and Treadwell 
Walden, an Episcopal clergyman of Philadelphia, 
called for execution or expatriation. In Pike’s Opera 
House in Cincinnati, a great crowd cheered M. P. 
Gaddis, of the Methodist Protestant Church, when he 
exclaimed that “for every drop of blood that flowed 
from the veins of this great and good man at least one 
leading rebel must die or be banished from this 
country forever.’ Samuel T. Spear, a Brooklyn 
Presbyterian, would grade the rebel leaders, and hang 
some, exile others, and dispossess the rest of all 
political power. Henry M. Dexter, Congregationalist 
editor, drew up an elaborate scheme of penalties. 
He would “hang a selection of a very few of the 
guiltiest” and let the rest go “under sentence with a 
rope around their necks . . . with the clearest under- 
standing that if they ever touch with accursed feet 
this soil of ours again . . . that postponed halter shall 
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swing them all’—this unless some act of amnesty ~ 
should reach them. Alonzo H. Quint, New Bedford 
Congregationalist, delivered a terrific excoriation of 
the South. He declared, for example, that “the lordly 
mansion was, nine times in ten; unfit for a sty of 
Northern pigs.” He would have “the Virginian 
descendants of transported convicts go, and never 
return.” Union men must be repaid from Southern 
properties. The sword and scaffold must do their 
righteous work. 

Not to multiply citations, a few more general state- 
ments also are offered. The famous William Adams, 
Presbyterian pastor of New York City, denounced “the 
mawkish sentimentalism which was supplanting the 
sturdy theology of the Bible.” Robert Russell Booth, 
of the same city and denomination, thought the 
country “almost prepared to disregard the great 
principles of divine law.” William Ives Buddington, 
a Boston Congregationalist, stated that “before the 
war a lax theology prevailed, which had succeeded to 
a, considerable extent in banishing from our pulpits and 
from the minds of our people the old and vital 
doctrines of the Gospel, the intrinsic evil of sin, and 
the absolute necessity of penalties to vindicate the 
law of God.” C. B. Crane, a Baptist of Hartford, saw 
“the danger of forgetting that God had placed the 
sword of retributive justice” in the President’s hands. 
Such a layman as George L. Crocker, Jr., of Boston, 
considered the President to have been “removed 
within the omniscient governance of that Being ‘with- 
out whom not even a sparrow falleth to the ground.’ ” 

The opening passage of the memorial address 
delivered before the two Houses of Congress ten 
months later by George Bancroft is very similar to 
the corresponding passage in Sumner’s eulogy. The 
historian said: 


That God rules in the affairs of men is as certain as any 
truth of physical science. . . . Kings are lifted up or thrown 
down, nations come and go, republics flourish and wither, 
dynasties pass away like a tale that is told; but nothing is 
by chance, though men, in their ignorance of causes, may 
think so. The deeds of time are governed as well as judged 
by the decrees of eternity. The caprice of fleeting existences 
bends to the immovable omnipotence, which plants its foot 
on all the centuries and has neither change of purpose nor 
repose. ... 


It may be noted that I came upon only three 
sermons by Universalist ministers: Richard Eddy of 
Philadelphia would relegate Davis, Stephens, Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson to the place of “Haman of old”; 
A. A. Miner of Boston indicated that the “stern work”, 
on ahead required other than Lincoln’s direction; and 
Adoniram J. Patterson of Portsmouth, N. H., held 
that God “would overrule even this calamity to the 
nation’s good.” Of ministers offering more modern 
viewpoints very few were found. Washington Gladden 
was one. In his sermon in Philadelphia the then 


. young Phillips Brooks was more reserved in statement, 


while holding that “the cause that Abraham Lincoln 
died for shall grow stronger by his death, stronger and 
sterner, stronger to set its pillars deep into the struc- 
ture of our nation’s life, sterner to execute the justice 
of the Lord upon his enemies.” 

It happened that the General Assembly of the 
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powerful and relatively liberal New School Presby- 
terian: Church, meeting in Dayton, Ohio, in June, 1864, 
had celebrated the tercentenary of the death of 
John Calvin. The principal address was made by 
- Prof. Llewellyn J. Evans of Lane Theological Sem- 
inary. John Calvin “lives and works today,’ he 
said. For Calvin “there was one supreme will, which 
was universal law. There was nothing above or beyond 
it. It was perfect as God himself. Calvinism believes 
in the comprehensive, all-perfect plan of God.” But 
the speaker went on to present as a fact of human 
experience the basis on which human responsibility 
must rest. Several times he alluded to that riddle of 
‘the ages, the ordering of all that happens and the 
freedom of the wilt which- man must possess to be 
justly held to account for what happens. The speaker 
said that in Calvin’s system God’s plan involves his 
interference in the world but never infringing on the 
liberty of man, that Calvinism involves man’s obliga- 
tion to God while at the same time man is free. 
And he added, what is consonant with the thinking of 
loday, that “from this idea of free agency comes the 
grandeur and the dignity of manhood,” and ended 
with the affirmation that “Calvinism is not a finality. 
Great and good as it is, the Church can get beyond it.” 


I 


These sermons indicate how tremendous was the 
hold of the Calvinistic system on the minds of clergy 
and laity in 1865, but the Calvinism of that day in 
truth was not a finality, and thoughtful men were 
coming to recognize the fact. Their creeds embodied 
theistic conceptions which had been formulated ages 
before. They perceived the enormous difficulties in 
striving to solve the problems inwoven with the idea 
of a moral universe which transcended all their in- 
herited concepts of space and time. Upon these 
questions Abraham Lincoln—one of the profoundly 
religious men of his day, although never a subscriber 
to the doctrinal standards of any church—meditated 
often during the four years of our Civil War. Once he 
put on paper some of his “Thoughts on the Divine 
Will.” “The will of God prevails,” he wrote. “In great 
contests each party claims to act in accordance with 
the will of God. Both may be, and one must be, 
wrong. God cannot be for and against the same thing 
at the same time... .” More than two years later, 
in his Second Inaugural, the President recurred to that 
perplexity. Im one paragraph he imbedded this 
-definition of the problem: “Both read the same Bible 
and pray to the same God; and each invokes his aid 
against the other. . : . The prayers of both could not 
be answered—that of neither has been answered fully.” 

I have no intention of venturing into the field of 
theological discussion, but it seems plain to me that 
the ministers of 1865 felt themselves compelled to seek 
refuge, in the emotional maelstrom that was sweeping 
over the land, in the proclamation of the mighty 
affirmations which constituted the framework of 
Calvinism. The faith that had enabled men to accept 
earthquakes and cyclones as punishments for sin, that 
had inspired them to venture on far crusades in behalf 
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of righteousness, and to look forward to heavenly 
rewards for suffering and martyrdom, must sustain 
the nation in the overwhelming affliction that had 
befallen their people. : 

As time went on the magnitude of America’s loss 
became ever more evident. Washington Gladden, 
writing in 1909, said, “I know of no great historical 
event which is so hard for me to reconcile with the 
doctrine of a wise and good Providence” as the death 
of Lincoln. “So far as I am able yet to see, the effect 
of it was wholly calamitous.” Now, a third of a 
century after Dr. Gladden, we can only echo that 
sentiment. The one man supremely qualified for the 
reconstruction of the nation was removed. We 
wonder why. ae 

The climate of opinion has vastly altered since 
1865. Men are as religious as ever they were, but their 
faith is not cast in the molds of that era. Neither 
heresy trials nor any other disciplinary measures have 
stemmed the tides of supersession. The simplest and 


most comprehensive statement of the change sub- 


stitutes Fatherhood for Sovereignty. Such terms as 
predestination, total depravity, election, have vanished 
with the idea of the arbitrary decrees of an all- 
powerful ruler. Men are not so afraid of truth as once 
they were and they feel that science is not so arrogant 
as once it was. 

That our,Civil War accelerated an upheaval which 
had begun years before can hardly be doubted. 
A popular work of fiction, nothing less—The Gates 


Ajar by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, published, as early as 


1868—disclosed to many how far they had departed 
from prewar orthodoxy. One wonders what upheavals 
may follow the world conflict of today. Doctrines die, 
but religion survives. Earnest men will look forward 
with faith and hope, doubting not 


. . . that through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns. 
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The Story of the 
Hornell, New York, 
Universalist Church 


How a live State Superintendent, a 
resourceful Minister, and a little 
group of loyal Lay Folk redeemed 


a “hopeless” situation 


HIS story begins in the fall of 1940 when Superin- 

tendent Fred C. Leining started a series of weekly 
trips to Hornell, New York, to preach to and confer 
with a timy group of Universalist people who were 
faced with the near certainty of having to close the 
Woodbury Memorial Universalist Church for lack of 
support. Dr. Leining and the few faithful folk 
decided after a time that their church need not die. 
Leining acted as minister during the initial period of 
reorganization. In the spring of 1941 Dr. Ellis E. 
Pierce was called to the pastorate of the church. 
From many sources we have compiled the inspiring 
story of what followed. One of our field workers, 
commenting on the Hornell situation, recently said, 
“On a second visit, it was hard to believe that the 
light, attractive Sunday school room, with its dignified 
setting for worship, was the same place visited in 
1941.” Of the Hornell church school the same worker 
said, “Here is a school with a purpose and a plan, an 
understanding of what religious education should 
accomplish, and intelligent effort in the direction of 
accomplishing it.” Another general worker comment- 
ing on the growth in Hornell said, “The minister’s 
study in the church is just four feet from the sidewalk 
and the people know he is there every day. They go 
to him for counsel in ever increasing numbers.” 
_ Universalism first came to the “southern tier” of 
New York State about the middle of the last century. 
About the time of the Civil War the first Universalist 
services were held in Hornell, and in 1868 the First 
Universalist Society of Hornellsville was organized. 
This first society had two pastors and came to an end 
in 1876 when the second pastor died. The Universalist 
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The Altar 


idea, however, survived and during the next twenty 
years occasional services were held. 

In 1896 a second society was organized with forty- 
two members, and is now known as the Woodbury 
Memorial Church. Eight years later the present 
church - edifice was built. For a time the society 
prospered, especially during the twelve-year pastorate 
of Rey. L. D. Boynton, D.D., which came to an end 
in 1920. The next twelve years also saw a strong and 
effective church, after which the society began to 
decline in members and influence until 1939 when 
it became dormant again. During this dormant period 
one of the most faithful members attended one of the 
infrequent services and now relates how he was late, 
and increased the attendance 50 per cent by his arrival. 

In 1940 Rev. Fréd C. Leining, D.D., New York 
state superintendent, began making weekly ‘trips to 
Hornell for the purpose of reorganizing the society and 
re-establishing the church. His first Sunday saw a 
congregation of seven. The work was slow and 
difficult, but Dr. Leining’s personality, ability, and 
persistence over the greater part of two years brought 
to the church a new birth; and in 1941 the church 
felt they could call a full-time pastor, with financial 
help from the State Convention. 

In the spring of that year a call was extended to 
Rev. Ellis E. Pierce, Th.D., and in September of that 


_ year Dr. Pierce began his pastorate. He found a small 


but intensely- loyal and willing group of people. 
The enthusiasm imspired by Dr. Leining still burned 
brightly, and under Dr. Pierce’s leadership the church 
continued to grow. 

During the next three years, in spite of a con- 
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siderable loss to the armed forces and war work else- 
where, attendance grew consistently. Twenty-two 
people were present to hear Dr. Pierce’s first sermon, 
while the attendance for the current year has been 
fifty. The greatest increase has come the last two 
months, with attendance 36 per cent above the same 
period last year. Half of the church families have not 
missed more than one Sunday a month in nearly three 
years. Membership likewise has shown a steady 


growth. The fall of 1941 showed twenty-four members - 


on the roll. The first year added twenty, the second 
twenty-four, and the current year nineteen—an aver- 
age of twenty-one new members a year. 

Material improyements have kept pace. The first 
development consisted of moving a partition of an 
old hallway and thus forming a new room which was 
beautifully and appropriately finished as a nursery, 
thus making it possible for parents of small children 
to attend church. This project was the gift of one 
of the members. The next was the erection of a 
worship center for the church school. The church 
school had to meet in the basement which was dull 
and dark and with nothing even remotely suggesting 
worship. The children and their teachers felt it would 
be nice to have an altar, and so took up an offering 
for that purpose. They raised $13. An interested 
Roman Catholic layman and the pastor constructed 
the altar, together with cross and candlesticks, and 
the pastor finished it in ivory and cream. That really 
“started something.” The altar and its appointments 
manifestly did not “fit” in the surroundings; so there 
was nothing left to do but to remodel the surroundings 
to fit the altar.. Women of the church made a hand- 
some dossal and superfrontal and beautiful hangings 
for the windows. The men completely redecorated 
the room by a series of “bees,” often working until 
midnight, and thoroughly enjoying themselves in the 
process. With the church school rooms so-beautiful 
and attractive something then had to be done to 
brighten up the exterior. So another man, this time 
one of the newer members, bought shrubbery and had 
the grounds landscaped. Early this spring extensive 
repairs were made on the pipe organ and later when 
the weather became good two of the men painted the 
church exterior in their spare time. Naturally this did 
not come all at once, but all in all, property improve- 
ments, largely through volunteer labor, have been 
made to the approximate value of some $3,000—and 
all paid for. The next step, to be done this summer 
if possible, is the redecoration of the sanctuary. 


Financial progress has also been great. All in- 
debtedness has now been paid in full, including bank 
notes, loans from individuals, and operating expenses 
and back taxes of several years’ duration. Along with 
this the pastor has received two substantial salary 
increases, and a “renovation fund” sufficient to cover 
the costs of the sanctuary redecoration has been 
established. All this has been done without any 
money-raising “stunts” or any large gifts; but entirely 
by the weekly offerings plus two, and only two, special 
offerings during each year. For two years in succes- 
sion Easter offerings have broken all previous records. 


The church is not yet completely independent, but 
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last year requested a 10 per cent cut in state aid, and 
will next October make another such request. 

The most important’ single development has been 
the organization of a church school. A week-end visit 
by Miss Susan Andrews furnished the inspiration and 
she, by her wise counsel, assisted in the organization. 
Great care was taken in the selection of teachers, and 
before the school opened, every teacher was enrolled 
in a “leadership training course” at near-by Alfred 
University. Upon completion of the course the school 
began, and each year since every teacher has been 
enrolled in a similar leadership training institute. 
With trained teachers it has been easy to use progres- 
sive education methods; and teaching materials, 
selected with the advice of the G.S.S.A., are probably 
the finest in use in any church school in the city. 
(Incidentally, the pastor is in his second term as 
president of the New York State Sunday School 
Association.) Last year also a unit of the Association 
of Universalist Women was organized, and is now an 
active and important part in the total activity of the 
parish. 

An interesting new project is in process of develop- 
ment. The church is planning to open a “branch 
chapel” at Loon Lake, a summer resort about fifteen 
miles from Hornell, which is the summer home for 
many Hornell people. There is, near the shores of the 
lake, a very attractive little church which for many 


years has been unused. Negotiations are now under’ 


way for the lease of the building “for as long as 
religious services shall be held.” An oral understanding 
has already been reached with the trustees of the 
abandoned church, and as soon as the proper legal 
papers are signed, work will begin on this project. 
Through the generosity of one of the members at 
Hornell, a summer parsonage has already been secured 
where the pastor can live during the two months of 
July and August. : 
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The Summer Church 


Many factors have been responsible for this growth. 
Part of it is personal, and based on the character and 
abilities of the pastor. Very early in his pastorate 
Dr. Pierce made himself known in the community. 
He happens to be an enthusiastic hobbyist, an ardent 
collector of swords and an even more ardent user of 
them—an expert fencer in the three traditional 
weapons and also the dagger. This was good news to 
the various service clubs of the city and a lecture 
on the history of dueling formed an introduction to 
large groups of people. His popularity as a public 
speaker has continued unabated and a wide variety of 
themes have been well received. In recent months a 
lecture, “On Reading the Bible for Fun,” has been 
almost as popular as his original talk on swords. 
Various religious and civic groups often turn to him 
for their programs, and last year a series of six Old 
Testament studies on “Modern Men of Ancient Israel” 
was presented under interchurch auspices. In a very 
practical way also he has been interested in com- 
munity activities, serving as a “ward captain” in the 
Community Chest drive, as publicity chairman for the 
Red Cross roll call and blood donor service, as a 
member of the “Service Men’s Committee” (the local] 
equivalent of the U.S.O.), and as a member of the 
city “Americanism Committee.” When driving restric- 
tions put an end to the annual leadership training 
institute at Alfred University, Dr. Pierce organized an 
interchurch institute locally, and has served for the 
past two years as its dean and instructor in Bible. 
Currently he is the president of three community 
organizations: the City Ministers Association, the 
Community Concerts Association, and the Kiwanis 
Club; and he is chaplain of the city’s Common Council. 
All these activities have served to keep the church 
he represents before the public and to make its name 
familiar throughout the city. 

A second important factor has been publicity, and 
this of two kinds—news stories and paid advertising. 
One modern equivalent of “let your light shine before 
men” is “put it in the paper.” The important activities 
of the church have been written up—in a form con- 
sistent with the paper’s policy as to content and length, 
and put in the hands of the editor well ahead of the 
deadline. The result was 230 column-inches of news 
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stories about the church the first year, with correspond- 
ing coverage since. During the last years these news 
stories have been supplemented by paid advertising. 
One of the most active laymen in the church was 
originally attracted to the church by a paid “ad” 
inserted by Dr. Leining while he was serving as interim 
minister. This man felt that if a paid ad could reach 
him, it ought to reach others, and was thus led to 
finance an advertising campaign beginning in October 
and lasting through Pentecost. The ads used have 
generally been three columns by eight inches, and 
have been planned on three principles. First, attract 
attention. This is done by means of pictures taken 
from the “cut service” of the paper, and by an iden- 
tifying cut of the church entrance which is used each 
week. Second, do not attack any other church or 
faith. Third, tell the story of a liberal faith, and tell 
it boldly. The results have been very gratifying and 
well worth the cost of the series. 

A third factor is not nearly as dramatic as those 
listed, but is even more important. It’s just plain 
“leg work.” Dr. Pierce averages about 750 pastoral 
calls a year; and his hatless and overcoatless figure, 
even on the colder days of winter, is a familiar sight 
on the streets of Hornell. Corresponding to this is 
availability, for his parishioners know he can always 
be found in his study in the church every morning 
between 9 and 12, and every afternoon from 5 to 6. 

The final factor, and the most important of all, 
is the loyalty of the people to their church, their 
willingness to work and work together, their determina- 
tion that there shall be a strong center of liberal 
religion in their community, and their conviction that 
the Universalist faith is adequate for these trying days. 

Roy Hackett, moderator of the church and a 
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charter member of the second society, writes: 


Having been a member of the congregation since its 
reorganization several decades ago, when we had a large and 
thriving organization, I have seen a gradual decline in 
attendance and activity in the church until the time came 
when our State Superintendent, Dr. Fred Leining, visited us 
to look over the situation. At that time we were just about 
ready to give up. Our congregation had dwindled to an 
average of about ten. Many of our former members had 
passed on, others had joined other churches or left the city, 
and the outlook was most discouraging to the few who had 
held on. Had it not been for the faith and untiring efforts 
of Dr. Leining during those months . . . to preach and work 
with us, it is extremely doubtful if our church would be 
alive today. We owe him a debt of gratitude for his wise 
guidance and encouragement. It was on the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Leining ‘that a.call was extended to our present 
pastor, Dr. Ellis E. Pierce, and we have been most fortunate 
in having him as our pastor. Dr. and Mrs. Pierce have made 
many friends since their arrival in our midst, and the church 
has made substantial progress both numerically and spiritu- 
ally. While there is much work still to be done we feel that 
we are definitely on our way. 


The Boy Who Ran Away from 


Home 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


NCE upon a time there was a boy whose name 

was not Josh, but Josh I shall call him. He is 
terribly grown up now; but long ago he was quite a 
little boy. I know him better than I know any other 
boy in the world; and he told me this story himself, so 
it must be true. 

Josh had a very nice and jolly home really; but 
there were times when his father—in the funny way 
fathers have—seemed to get cross about nothing; and 
Mother was upset with him for feeble little things like 
keeping white mice in his collar drawer. So Josh 
began to think he was an ill-used boy; he felt nobody 
really understood him, or cared for him as they should. 

The worst time of all was when a great new bridge 
was opened six miles from Josh’s home. Father and 
Mother were going to the ceremony, and Josh wanted 
to go with them; but they made him stay at home 
just to keep Denis, his small brother, company. Josh 
felt very badly about it. So he made Denis cry in the 
nursery, and the cook scream in the kitchen, and his 
governess sigh in the parlor. Then he went off, leav- 
ing the front door open on purpose. 

Josh walked in the garden and thought how beastly 
everybody was. He thought that, if he were dead, 
Father and Mother would be sorry they had not let 
him do what he wanted. He thought how awfully 
hard it is to be good at home. If only he could go 
away from home, everybody would see what a really 
nice boy he was and would be only too glad to do all 
they could for him. He kept on thinking these things 
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until he heard the carriage drive up the lane to the 
house; and then he knew that his father and mother 
had come back; so he went indoors to see if they had 
brought him anything. 

Yes, they had. They gave him a bag of sugar _ 
almonds and a fine picture of the new bridge lifting 
up great arms and letting a ship go under. Josh nearly 
forgot that he was not cared for as he ought to be. 
But soon, when bedtime came and he did not want 
to go to bed, he remembered again. Mother said that, 
before they are twelve, boys’ brains only grow be- 
tween half past seven and midnight. But Josh would 
not listen or laugh, and he went off to bed grumbling. - 
He kissed his father on the top of his head and only 
gave Mother a little peck. And, as he lay in bed, he 
thought of all the mothers and fathers who would be 
glad to have such a boy, and he made up his mind 
that the very next day he would run away from home. 

And he did. He ran away the very next day. He 
took with him only one thing for the journey, and 
that was his pocket inkpot. In those far-off days 
there were no fountain pens; but you could carry ink 
in a tiny metal case. Josh had been given one of these 
pocket inkpots for his birthday, and it was the thing 
he liked best in all the world. So after lunch he 
slipped through the garden and ran across the fields. 
The sun was hot, and soon Josh sat down by a hedge 
for a long time. He felt very sorry for Father and 
Mother because they would never see him again; 
but it was their own fault. Later, the sun began to 
look red. It was past teatime. Josh wondered whether 
the others had hot scones for tea, and he thought of 
the funny things—things you could not help laughing 
at—which Father said. He expected his mother 
would be crying because he was gone. He thought to 
himself: “Perhaps I’d better give them one more 
chance”; and then he started for home. 

It was nearly dark and long past bedtime when 
Josh got home. He listened at the parlor door, but 
could hear nobody crying. So at last he opened the 
door quietly and went in. Everything looked the same 
as before. Father was reading the paper; Mother was 
mending; and Fritz, the old bulldog, was snoring by 
the fender. Josh sat down on a chair by the door; 
but nobody looked at him or spoke. Father went on 
reading and smoking; Mother went on mending; Fritz 
went on snoring. So at last Josh gave a little cough 
and he said: “I hope you’re all quite well.” Father 
made a queer noise in his throat, and Mother said: 
“TI hope you’re quite well, Josh. Isn’t it time for bed?” 
So Josh gave them each a good kiss and went upstairs 
feeling half happy and half weepy. 

Next morning Josh found that the inkpot had 
leaked in his pocket and made a nasty big stain on 
his jacket. But there was enough ink left to write 
a little letter. So Josh wrote it and slipped it under 
the door of Mother’s room before she and Father got 
up. This was what he said in the letter: 


Dear Mother, I am writing to say-that I think home is 
the place to be goodest in. I like being at home. Yours 
cordially—Josh. 


Mother never said anything about the inkstain. 


> July T ands, 1944" 
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The Old Homes of the Publishing House 


Johannes 


“The Old Homes of the Publishing House” 


is Chapter 88 of 


“Cruising Cross Country” published in 1926. 


HAT came near being a wasted afternoon was 

turned into a delightful experience by a sudden 
thought. It was one of those days when one walks 
around in circles and accomplishes nothing. Outside 
it was our first spring day, sun shining, starlings whis- 
tling, the old crow cawing on a near-by roof, crowds 
pouring into the subway bound for the baseball park, 
and people acting rebelliously in their dark inside offices. 
“Why don’t you go and take that little tour with. Polk 
you have been talking about?” said my chief assistant, 
unquestionably glad to be rid of me. “Exactly the 
thing,” I replied. 

Polk, who has been with the Universalist Publish- 
ing House since 1881, had agreed to take me to the 
old homes of the institution to which both of us are 
giving our lives. [Mr. Polk died in 1941.] 

Often I have described for our readers the delight- 
ful walks one can take going from Headquarters down 
to the heart of the old city. 

This walk was one of our best, through the Garden, 
past the statue of Edward Everett Hale, over the 
Common, to Brimstone Corner, where we joined the 
rushing traffic of Tremont Street. It is a short walk on 
past the Old Granary Burying Ground, past King’s 

‘Chapel, to Scollay Square, where we turn to the right 
down Cornhill. 

Opposite No. 37 Cornhill we stopped and looked 
across at our first home, a five-story brick building 
which the Universalist Publishing Company leased in 
1862. Here they stayed till 1878. A firm dealing in 
artists’ supplies occupied it for many years after we 
left, but about two years ago N. J. Bartlett and Com- 
pany, an old firm of booksellers, took it over. People 
who move often or do much buying and selling of real 
estate may lose a sentimental feeling for old buildings 
with which they have been connected, but those of 
us who move seldom never cease to feel a pull on 
something deep within when we go back to where we 
have lived, or even to the old homes of an institution 
which we know about and love. So it was with some- 
thing really stirring within that we entered old No. 37. 

The firm was not new to Polk. “Bartlett’s in the 
old days,” said he, “was across the street at No. 28 
Cornhill, where the Trust Company is now located. It 
was a favorite hangout for the Tufts College crowd— 
Dean Leonard, Professor Shipman, President Capen 
and others.” 

I wondered whether, in this building, so long asso- 
ciated with Universalist activities, there was anything 
Universalist left. “Where is your theology?” I asked 
the clerk, and he said, “On the third floor.” We went 
up and browsed around and finally picked up Shutter’s 
Applied Evolution, Charles H. Eaton’s A Message 
from the Past, and Joseph Henry Crooker’s Church 


_ No. 16, a building which also we held on lease. 


of Tomorrow. They all seemed messages from the 
past, but we have been receiving so many inquiries 
lately for Shutter’s book on evolution that I buy a 
copy every chance I get, to help supply the demand. 
I paid 35 cents each for these books, and they were 
in excellent condition. 

Lhe Life of Dr. Eaton had come from the library 
of Elizabeth Holt Goldthwaite, a Universalist minister 
now in social-service work, and it had been given to 
her on Christmas, 1903, by A. M. K. There was a 
picture of Dr. Eaton as a frontispiece. It was true to 
life in some things—although Dr. Eaton never took a 
good picture. It emphasized the youthful, hopeful, 
sunny characteristics which so endeared him to his 
parishioners and friends. In an Easter sermon in the 
book he said we ought not to bar the doors to those 
who had left us, but keep in touch with them by 
thinking and talking about them. 

We climbed even to the fifth floor and ivoked out 
of the dormer windows and thought about what the 
old walls could tell if they would. 

Directly across from 37 Cornhill was the opening of 
Franklin Alley. We followed it, Polk remarking, “I 
could run down these alleys opposite the way we are 
going from 16 Bromfield Street all the way to the old 
Boston and Maine Station in Haymarket Square, and 
make it in ten minutes when I had to.” 

At the corner of Court Street, just across from 
Young’s Hotel, we paused before the tablet which read 
as follows: 

“Here in 1779 stood the printing office of the New 
England Courant. Here served as an apprentice of 
his brother, Benjamin Franklin. Here 1769-1776 Edes 
and Gill published the Boston Gazette.” 

Tt made us proud to think that we had even humble 
places in the fraternity adorned by Benjamin Franklin. 

We were traveling southerly now—as much as one 
travels in any one direction in old Boston—past the 
City Hall, across School Street at the very corner 
where the old Second Church of Hosea Ballou stood. 
A great bank building now stands there. Our alley 
widened into Province Street—once nothing but an 
alley—and we passed the old site of the J. S. Spooner 
printing plant. This J. S. was the grandfather of the 
young John Spooner who comes to Headquarters now 
to see about the Universalist printing which his house 
has handled for three generations. 

At the next corner we reached crowded Bromfield 
Street. Just to the left and across the street was 
The 
Publishing House was here from 1878 to 1889. 

Sixteen Bromfield Street is an eight-story office 
building. Collins and Fairbanks, high-grade haber- 
dashers, occupy the ground floor where we had our 
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Universalist bookstore. ‘The building, however, is new 
or partly new. ae: 

“Here,” said Polk, “I came as.a boy of sixteen. 
Father was just leaving Methuen to take the church 
at Marlboro, New Hampshire. I wanted to get a job. 
One afternoon Tur Lraper came and in it there was 
an advertisement inserted by Charles Caverly, manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House, saying they 
wanted a boy to learn the business. I don’t believe 
it was over ten minutes before I was on my way into 
Boston. And I got the job.” 

“What did you do?” I asked him. “Ran errands, 
did up bundles, waited on customers, swept out. We 
did a big stationery.and_book business then. It was 
the heyday of Sunday-school libraries, too, and I 
remember the ‘reading committee’ used to come in and 
meet to decide what books should be put into ‘the 
libraries we sent out. Dr. Charles W. Tomlinson, 
afterward at Huntington, Long Island, for a long time, 
was chairman of this committee.” 

“All that has gone,” I said. “All that has gone,” 
he echoed. 

“Whom did you see around Tur Luaper office?” I 
asked. 

“Old Dr. Emerson,” he replied. “He came in twice 
a week from Salem. Then there were the compositors, 
seven or eight of them, setting type by hand. Emerson 
was the whole thing on the editorial side—a great old 
man. Dr. T. B. Thayer was editor of the Uniwersalist 
Quarterly, Mrs. E. M. Bruce of the Myrtle, and I 
often used to see them. The main writers were Mrs. 
Jane L. Patterson, Dr. Almon Gunnison and Dr. I. M. 
Atwood, Mrs. Patterson editing the Home page in 
Tuer Leaver, Gunnison furnishing ‘Wayside and Fire- 
side Rambles,’ and Atwood ‘Editorial Briefs,’ which 
were copied far and wide.” 

We were headed for 30 West Street, but on our 
way stopped at 77 Franklin Street to see Arthur E. 
Mason, treasurer of the Universalist Publishing House 
since 1904. “What are you doing here?” said he. 
“Visiting ancient institutions,” I replied. “Then come 
in,” he rejoined, laughing. 

Through Mr. Mason we go back to one of the 
most able and aggressive of the founders of the Pub- 
lishing House—John D. W. Joy, his father-in-law. We 
told Mr. Mason what we were doing and he made 
valuable suggestions and told us interesting facts. 
Among other things he said: “While the Publishing 
House was in its rented quarters on Bromfield Street 
it came into possession of the fine old house in Colon- 
nade Row on Tremont Street opposite the Common, 
which had been the home of Thomas A. Goddard and 
his wife. Before the House could move in the prop- 
erty became so valuable that it was sold at a very 
advantageous price, and today the land value of this 
property is something over $300,000. Then the prop- 
erty at 30 West Street was purchased and adapted to 
the use of the House and occupied for many years, till 
the advance of business made it too expensive a prop- 
erty for our occupancy and it, too, was sold at a very 
satisfactory advance over the first cost.” 

The Publishing House moved to 30: West Street in 
1889, to 359 Boylston Street, January 1, 1910, and to 
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176 Newbury Street in January, 1922. All these moves 
were profitable financially. 

This day there was only a great hole in the ground 
at 30 West Street. A big office building is to go up. 


This hole backed up to another great hole where the ° 


old Boston Theater is being pulled down to make 
way for a splendid memorial theater to the late 
B. F. Keith. 

Here we were in the presence of memories vivid to 
a larger number of us. Here Emerson, Atwood, Bisbee, 
Mead, served as editors. Here Endicott did faithful, 
effective work as manager, Mr. Nash succeeding him 
just as the Publishing House moved to Boylston Street. 

The Publishing House stayed at Boylston Street 
only twelve years. It then bought the large dwelling 
house at 176 Newbury Street and rigged it over for 
our purposes and for a denominational headquarters 
simply because the Boylston Street property had be- 
come too valuable for us to occupy ourselves. We 
could get along with a much cheaper rent. 

The initial step toward the establishing of the 
Universalist Publishing House took ‘place April 30, 
1862. It came out of a meeting of a few people who 
were interested in organizing a corporation to publish 
Universalist periodicals and books “in which all the 
profits should go to improve their quality and 
efficiency.” 

There is just one copy in existence of a catalogue 
of the Universalist Publishing House, with a_ short 
history of the House and an outline of its plan of 
organization, brought out in 1885. In this a statement 
is made that these organizers of the Publishing House 
believed that “if a Universalist paper made a thousand 
dollars a year over and above expenses, that thousand 
dollars, instead of accruing to the private interests of 
the publisher, should be expended on the paper itself, 
or, if any part of this sum was otherwise appropriated, 
it should still be used in some way for the good of the 
cause.” 

That is the way the business has been carried on 
ever since. 

The original plan involved forming a joint stock 
corporation with 250 shares to be controlled by a board 
of trustees, and purchasing the Christian Freeman and 
the Trumpet from the private owners, combining them 
and holding them in trust for the denomination. All 
this was accomplished. 

The chairman of the original meeting was John 
D. W. Joy, the clerk was Rev. J. S. Barry, pastor of 
the Universalist church in Medford. 

Before action was taken the essential features of 
the plan were submitted to the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, which 
passed a resolution of approval, saying “it would 
greatly subserve the present and future interests of 
our cause.” meey: 

The names of the signers of the resolution are as 
follows: R. Tomlinson, Charles Foster, Henry B. 
Metcalf, Thomas A. Goddard, E. Hewitt, J. J. Twiss, 


' John D. W. Joy, John S. Barry, Sumner Ellis, N. K. 


Noble, W. Mecorney. 
Among the original subscribers to the stock were 
the following Universalist ministers: Boston, A. A. 
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Miner, J. S. Cantwell; Roxbury, J. G. Bartholomew; 
Lynn, 8. Ellis; Lowell, J.. J. Twiss; Medford, J. 8. 
Barry; Cambridgeport, C. R. Moor; Brighton, J. East- 
wood; Somerville, D. H. Clark, G. H. Emerson; Chelsea, 
C. H. Leonard; South Dedham, M. R. Leonard; West 
Cambridge, W. E. Gibbs; Plymouth, R. Tomlinson; 
Weymouth, E. Hewitt; East Cambridge, S. L. Rori- 
paugh; Haverhill, J. W. Hanson; Dudley, J. Baker; 
| Concord, New Hampshire, J. H. Moore; Hudson, New 

‘ork, A. R. Abbott; Providence, Rhode Island, C. H. 
Fay, J. G. Adams. 

The new stock company appointed a committee 
of five to confer with the proprietors of the several 
New England Universalist papers with a view to pur- 
chase and consolidation. All the men on this com- 
mittee of five were strong Universalists. They were: 
Dr. A. A. Miner, Dr. G. H. Emerson, who became the 
editor of the combined papers, and Messrs. John D. W. 
Joy, Henry B. Metcalf and W. H. Ireland. Dr. Miner 
of course is known to all Universalists as the second 
pastor of the Second Church in Boston, one of the 
most distinguished preachers we ever had, Dr. Emerson 
as one of the great editors of the controversial period. 
John D. W. Joy was a leading commission man of 
Boston, Henry B. Metcalf a manufacturer of haircloth 
and other products, who lived in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, and W. H. Ireland, a solid businessman of 
Boston, was known to all his friends as “Deacon 
Treland” of the old Shawmut Church. 

This committee had interviews and correspondence 


CLARA BARTON CAMP FOR DIABETIC CHIL- 
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with the proprietors of the different Universalist New 
England papers, and decided that nothing could be 
done about purchasing any of them excepting the 
Trumpet and Freeman, the two papers having been 
united. Negotiations did not get along very rapidly. 

Ultimately, a board of referees was chosen, con- 
sisting of two laymen and three ministers. On the 
board were Rev. Russell Tomlinson, Rev. John Boyden 
and Rey. L. R. Paige, D.D. The two laymen were 
William Lee and J. R. Elliot. They succeeded in their 
task, and the corporation took possession of the paper 
on October 30, 1862. 

The old articles of association provided that when 
the profits of the business should have paid expenses 
and redeemed the stock, the rights and the property of 
the corporation were to be transferred to a board of 
trustees to be held in trust forever “for the interests 
of the denomination of Universalists.” In addition to 
the men mentioned above, the articles of associatiom 
were signed on March 20, 1862, by Thomas A. Goddard- 

After the purchase of the Trumpet and Freeman 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb was retained as one of the editors,. 
his name preceding that of Rev. G. H. Emerson, as he- 
was the older man, and F. A. Pierce became the agent. 
The Myrtle, which was published for many years, was: 
continued under the editorial. management of Rev. 
J. G. Adams, father of John Coleman Adams, and he 
was succeeded by Mrs. H. A. Bingham. Dr. Cobb 
retained his connection with the paper until June ¥, — 
1864. At that time Rev. R. A. Ballou was appointed 
agent in place of Mr. Pierce. 

Soon after the purchase the name of the paper 
was changed to the Universalist. Between May, 1867, 
and April 1, 1872, Rev. I. M. Atwood was editor of 
the Universalist, Dr. Emerson taking control again 
on April 1, 1872. 

Within eight and one-half years of the organization 
of the corporation, the object of the founders of the 
house was attained. All liabilities were paid, the stock 
was canceled and the property turned over in trust 
to the board. 

In 1873, a year of especial interest to the writer,. 
as it was the year when he came into the world, the 
permanent funds of the Publishing House were started 
with the following gifts: Donations, $45; legacy under 
will of Benjamin Abbott of Boston, $2,000; legacy 
under will of Mrs. Charlotte Stuart of Hudson, Massa- 
chusetts, $500; making the sum of $2,545. 

Although all gifts were not limited, the directors 
recommended that only the income be used, and that 
it be understood that it would be the permanent rule 
of the Publishing Housé that all future bequests com- 
ing undesignated should be funded. 

The income from the funds was devoted to reduc- 
ing the price of books and paying for the cost of plates, 
thus enabling the Publishing House to sell them at a 
lower price than would have been possible otherwise. 
Such funds today help keep down the price of Tur 
Lraper. 

We would not have a denominational weekly today 
if it had not been for the vision and courage of the 
men and women who founded and who have carried 
on the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Our Colleagues in the Universalist Press 
(Shown on the next page) 


On the 125th anniversary of the Universalist Press we, the staff of Tue Curistian Lrapur, extend fraternal 


greetings to our colleagues, the editors of the organizational and regional publications. For many years these 
important papers have carried on with us the work of publicizing the message of Universalism in their 


particular areas. 


The editors of these papers are hard-working state superintendents, parish ministers, and 


in some cases lay church leaders. All are loyal folk who somehow find time in the midst of busy lives to do 


this most valuable extra job for our church. 


Through the years we have been helped by our regional papers and we have helped them. So it shall continue 


to be, for our work is one—the spread of Christianity. 


“Preaching Technique—Then and Now 


Frank D. Adams 


APPY birthday to You! 

Tue Curistian Lraper is one hundred twenty- 
five years old. In America that is a long time. In the 
Middle West it dips back into events primeval. Even 
in New England it is conceded to be a state of 
advanced adolescence. 

From the vantage ground of the present we look 
back a century and a quarter upon a world incredibly 
unlike the world of today. What was doing, and who 
were doing it, in 1819? 

That was ten years before Stephenson in England 
built the first successful steam locomotive, and eleven 
years before the Baltimore and Ohio opened the rail- 
road era in America with thirteen miles of track. 
Six years were yet to elapse before the opening of the 
Erie Canal, the de luae achievement in inland water 
transportation. Just two years earlier the New York 
Legislature had officially decided that John Fitch was 
the inventor of the steamboat; but Robert Fulton had 
taken most of the credit, and his luxurious craft were 
plying the waters of the Hudson and neighboring 
rivers. 

Most of the great Middle West was a howling 
wilderness. In 1819 Illinois had enjoyed statehood 
only six months, and eighteen years more were to pass 
before Chicago became an incorporated town with a 
population of 4,000 souls. Boston was still Puritan, 
Yankee and Protestant—and proud of it. 

James Monroe was President and the nation 
consisted of twenty-one states, with Louisiana at its 
southwestern fringe. Abraham Lincoln was ten years 
old. Nancy Hanks was dead; and that very year the 
boy’s father married Sarah Bush and brought her to 
their log cabin in the wilds of Indiana. Emerson was 
a sophomore in Harvard College; Longfellow, Holmes 
and Whittier were schoolboys; Lowell and Whitman 
had just seen the light. Bryant had lately written 
Thanatopsis. In England, Browning and Tennyson 
were mere “kids” and Byron was at the very zenith of 
his meteoric career. 

Incidentally, it was just as quarrelsome a world 
as at. present and they waged their periodic wars. 
But they were rather picayunish affairs, more annoy- 
ing than bloody. Modern tacticians would scarcely 


acknowledge them as dress rehearsals. This was not 
due to benevolence or international sweetness of spirit, 
but simply to the fact that the weapons which they 
then contrived were crude and less deadly than those 
of today. The belligerency prevailing was well 
attested in the enthusiasm with which the victors 
were celebrating the fourth anniversary of the Battle 
of Waterloo. 


* * * 


When Tue Leaver was born in 1819 it appears that 
there was just one religious journal existing in America, 
which still survives, then a puling infant perhaps one 
year old. 

Now the birth of Tam Leaver was in this wise. In 
America there had emerged a renascence of the gospel 
of Jesus which was known as Universalism, and a 
journal was conceived and born to assist in promul- 
gating its good tidings of great joy. The voices of 
John Murray, Caleb Rich, Adams Streeter, Elhanan 
Winchester and other heraldic apostles of the faith had 
been stilled in death; but Hosea Ballou, the real 
founder of recognized liberal theology in America, was 
at the apex of his power and in the very noontide of 
his career. ; 

The pioneering period was nearing, its close. The 
ground had been cleared, the initial negative work was 
done. The era of positive construction was dawning. 
It was the fullness of time for the birth of a religious 
journal of this type and character. 

What better time than the 125th anniversary of 
that event to review and evaluate this faith and the 
techniques by which it has been delivered to the world? 
How did the methods in vogue at that time compare— 
or contrast—with those of today? What changes in 
emphasis have taken place? And what, if it can be 
apprehended, is the difference between then and now 
in the total attitude of the Universalist ministry with 
respect to its faith and calling? And what of the 
impact of that ministry upon these two eras when set 
over against each other? : 

Stated briefly the doctrinal thesis of yonder time 
was this: 

(Continued on page 414) 
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1. All souls are eventually to be saved; the dogma 
of an endless hell is a pagan. fallacy. 

2. Proof of this is in the Bible, an authority 
accepted as the infallible Word of God and literally 
interpreted. 

3. The Kingdom of Heaven is constituted of the 
saved souls of men, a spiritual order to be realized and 
accomplished in a post-mortem state of existence, in 
the world to come. ~ 

Preachers of this gospel regarded themselves as 
primarily crusaders, and their chief business was to 
attack the dogma of everlasting punishment. It was 
a bitterly controversial issue, hot, lively and bristling. 
At first John Murray had pursued a somewhat equivo- 
cal policy, preaching universal salvation more by 
implication than direction. He invariably used 
scriptural language, permitting his hearers to assume 
that he read into that language the same meaning 
which they were accustomed to hear from orthodox 
pulpits. He felt it prudent to conceal his more radical 
views until he had ingratiated himself with his hearers. 
The opposition would then be less violent. 

But by 1819 no suggestion of such evasion was 
thought of or practiced. Our preachers were colliding 
head-on with the doctrine of a burning endless hell. 
This perforce involved a negative emphasis, as the 
effort to prove something not true invariably does. 
The liberal movement has always suffered this handi- 
cap, but it is difficult to see how it could have been 
avoided. Its basic principles are the profoundest of 
affirmations, the concept of the nature of God, for 
example. But this fact -has always been somewhat 
obscured by the great stress which has been put upon 
denials. Our orthodox opponents have never failed 
to make the most of this, thereby misleading those 
who accept ex cathedra pronouncements without sub- 
jecting them to analysis. 

The Bible was the arsenal out of which the 
dialectic weapons came. He who could mobilize the 
most imposing array of texts and launch them against 
the foe was the winner. He won his victory on points. 
The texts need have no logical relation to one another. 
They might come from Genesis, the Revelation or 
somewhere in between. They were of equal weight and 
they meant what they said. All interpretation was 
literal; for the Bible was accepted as the revealed, 
inerrant Word of God. However far apart in time, 
place or circumstances the quoted sayings might be, 
they had equal authority if they served the preacher’s 
need and theme. If certain words seemed to disprove 
his thesis, it was his business to show that it was a 
failure in interpretation, that they probably didn’t 
mean what they really seemed to mean to the un- 
enlightened reader. 

Consequently, on both sides of the controversy, 
divers interpretations and the conclusions drawn 
therefrom were almost bizarre in their fancifulness. 
But when a point had been made and “nailed with a 
text,” it was settled, the case was closed—except for 
a few heretics who ‘rejected the authority of the 
Scriptures. There was no available way of getting 
at them. 

‘ In short, preaching was debating. Joint debates 
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were immensely popular, atten continuing for days at! 
a time; and these disputants were adroit and clever 


in their use of the Scriptures. 


dignity to which we are now accustomed. 


But it was adapted to the need and tenor of the | 
these light-bringers — 


times and it produced results, 
invading almost every corner of our then settled land. 
Hundreds of preaching stations were established from 
which itinerant preachers spoke from time to time. 
Many of these developed into strong churches—and 
they never depended upon subsidies. Others, which 
sprang up like the seed in the parable out of a too 
shallow soil, faded out and disappeared as the temper 
of the times changed, but not without leaving behind 
in almost every community a few sturdy spirits to 
bear continuing witness to a saving faith. 

Significant also was the attitude toward what is 
now so much sought after—ecclesiastical respectability. 
They neither expected nor desired recognition from 
their orthodox brethren in the ministry. No doubt 
they often went to extremes in their nonconformity. 
Eschewing the sword and armor of Saul, they went 
forth armed with sling shots, a few smooth stones from 
the brook and an unerring aim. 

Nor were they hampered by the necessity of main- 
taining or glorifying an institution. There was no 
importunate denominational “headquarters” siphoning 
off thought, effort and money to maintain it in a style 
to which their neighbors were accustomed, no ere 
or their equivalents to subsidize and feed. 

It was crude, to be sure, loosely organized, in- 
coherent perhaps, maybe slightly ridiculous—after the 
manner of the apostle Paul in his pioneering days. 
But it was militant and effective, hitting the living 
hour right on the solar plexus. 

* * ; * 

Every religion which has left its stamp upon the 
world came of lowly origin and was long held in 
contempt by the wise and prudent. During its initial 
period its apostles were crusaders, carrying its doctrines 
to the corners of the earth. But a point is always 
reached when hardening sets in. The movement is no: 
longer fluid. It slows down and gradually becomes 


conformist, conventional and “respectable.” The story 
is familiar to every reader of history. 


Universalism did not escape this phase in its 


history. Ceasing to be adventurous, it became in- 
flexible, stopped moving. From leading the great 
procession of religious thinkers, its promulgators: 
halted and the procession caught up, came abreast 
and moved on past them. It was a living issue for 


which our pioneering fathers fought, as contemporary — 


as the leaf on today’s calendar. Identifying themselves. 
with it in its fluidity they became the heralds of a new 
order. They acknowledged the Bible as the textbook 
of the Christian religion and the source of its basic 
doctrines. However inadequate, even fantastic, some 
of their interpretations may seem to us today, they 
held to the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testa- 


ments as the root and matrix of their faith. They ~ 


implemented all their preaching with it. 


The method was direct _ 
and forthright, no doubt often wanting the poise and | 
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How is it now? Is the Bible still accepted as the 
Magna Carta of the Christian religion and the inex- 
haustible textbook of Universalism? There is, grave 
doubt of it. We are aware of the revolutionary 
changes in its interpretation which scholarship has 
wrought, but we have not made a decent beginning in 
the mastery of the new technique which this interpre- 
tation has made imperative. The chief reaction has 

seen in the direction of neglect or indifference. Finding 
he old text-proof method outmoded, too many of us 
have brushed this incomparable literature aside as a 
relic of superstition. Too many of our over- 
sophisticated preachers are scornful when the claim is 
advanced that the Bible is still the fountainhead of 
religious inspiration, a literature as contemporary as 
this morning’s sunrise to those who have the wit and 
wisdom to make use of it. In consequence we have 
gone off at a tangent, defaulting on the one job which 
the pulpit and the Sunday school exist to perform, and 
have been watered down into pale and ineffective 
imitators of men and institutions who are trained as 
experts in their respective fields—scientists, school- 
men, economists and statesmen. + 
_ And what of the message in general, what used to 

be called “the body of divinity”?, We have stood by 
eur guns on the basic doctrine of universal salvation; 
but are we pointed up to the times as sharply as our 
fathers were? Are we leading the van today, hewing 
vigorously to the line, bravely indifferent to opposition 
or criticism? Or are we preoccupied mainly with 
supporting a top-heavy institution and gaining or 
clinging to the delusion of an ecclesiastical recognition 
from those who still regard us with poorly concealed 
scorn if not open hostility? 

To ask these questions is to answer them. Neither 
as a body of believers nor in our strategical leadership 
have we perceived that the principles for which our 
church has always stood have now become the leaven- 
ing philosophy of the world. 

It involves a kind of paradox, but here is the fact. 

While Universalist churches have decreased in 
number, and our avowed Universalist constituency as 
a whole has no more than held its own for a generation, 
the fundamental principles of this faith have been 
steadily, persistently working their way into every 
phase and every region of functional human life. Even 
forty years ago to hear Universalism acknowledged 
ene had perforce to go to a Universalist church. Now 
you can perceive it as a kind of veiled camouflage in 
a hundred different places. I use the word camouflage 
deliberately, for that is what it is. It is a kind of thin 
veneer which orthodox pulpits spread over their 
preaching as a concession to the great tidal wave 
which is now running in the heart of the world. It isn’t 
that these pulpiteers have been converted to the larger 
‘faith to the point where they are ready to proclaim it 
openly. It is a passive form of acknowledgment of 
that which no contemporary thinker dares to challenge 
or disavow. 

Thus in the world as a whole, in statesmanship, in 
international politics, in economics, in social philoso- 
phy, the principles of Universalism are becoming 
dominant. Men do not call them that. Few are even 


‘It is not susceptible of measurement. 
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acquainted with the word, much less the gospel, the 
philosophy of life, which the word connotes. But those 
of us who have been dealing with it for lo, these forty 
years or more, who have been preaching it as the only 
hope of a bewildered world, recognize it for what it is. 
It is Universalism working its way as a leavening 
power into all the councils of men. 

It is not for me to say how much of this has been 
due to the direct influence of the Universalist Church. 
What I do 
know is that this universal gospel which we have been 
preaching against the current for two hundred years 
has now emerged upon the shores of the world’s life 
as an idea whose hour has struck, whose time has come. 

Though few have grasped its cosmic significance, 
this ferment in the hearts of men is running a moving 
tide the world over. A great new concept is in gesta- 
tion. Humankind is a unity. No race, no nation, can 
prosper longer at the expense of its neighbors or be 
indifferent to them. No selfish groups or blocs within 
a nation can enjoy an unearned or inequitable ad- 
vantage without imperiling the very foundations of the 
nation itself. Multitudes have an intuition of all this 
now. 

What is this but Universalism on a world scale, a 
recognition that the world can never be saved in 
fractions? The world must be saved together, as a 
world, through co-operation between men and men 
and between men and God. Such in a sentence is the 
very heart of all the talk we hear and welcome about 
international co-operation and leagues of nations. 
Couched in the language with which we are familiar, 
it means that the Kingdom of Heaven visualized by 
our apostolic fathers as a blessed state to be realized 
after death has been moved up into this very day and 
hour. Now, in this present world, it must have its 
beginnings and find the demonstration of its reality. 
At which point we arrive at the crux of the matter. 

Nowhere among forward-looking men can any 
heated controversy be provoked on the doctrine of 
final universal salvation. Reluctant as they may be 
to avow it on grounds of prudence, popularity or 
ecclesiastical expediency, they will not contend with it 
to the extent of defending the insufferable old dogma 
of endless punishment. ‘Tacitly at least they will . 
concede that sometime all men will be sayed. But 
suggest the proclamation of it in the present tense by 
applying it now to the social, political, economic and 
industrial machinery of the world, and in about thirty 
seconds you will have fight enough on your hands. 

Why do we not leap upon this issue as our peculiar 
inheritance, proclaim it in its essential religious nature 
and shout it from the housetops? This is what we 
have been praying for, what we have been seeing in 
our visions and dreaming in our dreams. If we were 
half as wide awake as Hosea Ballou and his con- 
temporaries were we would realize that this is indeed 
an idea whose time has come. It is our idea; the idea 
which has glowed forever in the hearts of the prophets. 
The pioneers capitalized the trend of human thought, 
they geared into the moving current of religious 
interest, pouncing upon the one issue most vital in 
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the public mind. We have a wide-open, challenging 
opportunity to do likewise. 

What, then, are we waiting fo What other 
religious movement on earth has such a claim upon this 
universal concept? It is our legitimate offspring, nur- 
tured and cherished- in its helpless mfancy in our 
household of faith. Are we afraid of losing caste in 
the smug circle of the modern sanhedrin, some of whose 
members have lately condescended to bow to us in 
the market place? 

We are assuming a cognizance of liberalism on the 
part of the general public which does not exist. Men 
sense it emotionally, .but without understanding its 
intellectual significance or its cosmic application. 
They are waiting, their hearts in expectation, for the 
interpreter. This is our function—yours and mine. 
If we have assimilated our inheritance, if we have 
implemented our noble tradition in any adequate 
degree, we surely have some fitness for the task. 

“The reign of God,” said Jesus in one of the shortest 
of his parables, “is like a man scattering seed on the 
ground, and sleeping at night and getting up by day, 
while the seed sprouts and comes up, without his 
knowing it. The ground of itself is productive, putting 
forth first a blade, then a head, then fully developed 
wheat in the head. But as soon as the crop will let 
him, the man goes in with his sickle, for the harvest 
time has come.” 

We are at such a period in the life of the world. 
The harvest is at hand. It is time to thrust in the 
sickle. If we fail to go in now and do the harvesting 
the crop will be lost. It will mold and mildew in the 
fields; and years, maybe generations, will elapse before 
another cycle is complete and the opportunity comes 
again. The purpose of God has brought us to this 
crucial time; and we, as junior partners in fulfilling 
that purpose, must not fail. 


* * * 


A boy, presuming on his intellect, 

Once showed two little monkeys in a cage 
A burning-glass they could not understand 
And never could be made to. understand. 


Thus Robert Frost begins one of his philosophizing 
poems. The boy teased the little creatures by focussing 
the rays on the ends of their noses. They puzzled 
‘ over it with wise looks and blinking eyes, putting 
inquisitive hands to noses only to have them scorched. 
That was no answer to the problem. 

But the boy, too daring, came up close to the bars. 
A little monkey hand darted out and seized the glass. 
Then the lively fellows scurried to the back of the 
cage and started their independent, close-up investiga- 
tion. Now they would penetrate the mystery! They 
handled the implement themselves—“though without 
the needed insight.” They bit the glass, broke off the 
handle and the binding, but finally gave it up as a 
bad job and concealed the inscrutable article in their 
bedding-straw, pending further inquiry. 

Then they came forward to the bars again, with a 
sly, clever look in their eyes. 

The poet concludes with just one poker-face 
sentence: 

It’s knowing what to do with things that counts. 
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War Service Memorial _ 
and Shrine 


of the First Unwersalist Church of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, dedicated June 4, 1944, 
by Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., 


minister. 


The base of the memorial is the former pulpit of 
the church, which holds the Book of Remembrance, 
hand-tooled and hand-engrossed with some 170 names. 
The background of evergreen and field stone suggests 
the line, “I love thy rocks and rills, thy woods and 
templed hills.’ The shrine flanks the chancel and 
balances a similar arch on the other side which con- 
tains memorial plaques to former ministers, and the 
baptismal font. The memorial was designed and 
arranged by Mrs. Edward F. Breed, assisted by Sanger 


Attwill. The Book of Remembrance was made under 


_ direction of the Whittemore Associates of Boston. 
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Anno Domini 1819 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


HEN Hosea Ballou and Henry Bowen started 

publishing the Universalist Magazine, in the year 
of our Lord 1819, most of continental America was an 
unknown wilderness, but continental Americans were 
striking out boldly in all directions to explore and 
to tame that great wilderness. It was only the 
thirty-eighth year since the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown and the end of the Revolution, but 
youthful America was already a vigorous and fast- 
growing nation. “The war of 1812 made 
us a nation,” says one scholar. Un- 
doubtedly he is right, though that war 
strained the young nation. Some of the 
New England states so disliked the war, 
with its mterruption of trade, that they 
came near to secession. With the war 
five years over, however, America had 
come into an “era of good feeling.” 
The “seed blown over the waters” from 
many nations had taken root and a 
new kind of nation had arisen along the 
Atlantic seaboard of the new world. 
It was a nation sprung from a dream in 
the heart of man. The dream crystal- 
lized into a fierce determination that 
here in the new world under God men 
would continue to be free to worship 
God as their consciences directed. them, 
and free to provide for their children as their abilities 
and the resources of the good earth permitted. 

The field was clear. A continent awaited the 
pioneer English, Dutch, Swedish, German, Irish, 
French, Seottish, and Jewish settlers made one nation 
by the great dream. Europe with its crowned heads, 
its classes, and age-old animosities was a safe three 
thousand miles across the water. And so the dream 
that men “are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights” began to become a reality in the 
young republic whose government was explicitly 
directed by the people to “make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the government for redress 
of grievances.” 

In 1819 this young republic was expanding physi- 
cally, intellectually, and spiritually. Americans set 
out to look over their hard-won heritage and to stake 
out a’future for their children.” On May 30, 1819, 
Major Stephen H. Long, duly commissioned for the 

task, set out from Pittsburgh for St. Louis to explore 
the country between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains. That fall found the major and his party 
near the present site of Omaha, Nebraska, where they 
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camped for the winter. Americans went east as well 
as west in that year 1819. For just before Major Long 
started his western trek the first ocean-going steam- 
ship, the Savannah, set sail from Savannah, Georgia, 
for Liverpool, England. She made the voyage in 
twenty-five days, eighteen of them under steam. In the 
East men were finding new and better ways of trans- 
portation. The section of the Erie Canal between Utica 
and Rome, New York, was opened for navigation. 

Young America was pushing out 
over the continent. General Jackson 
had, in fact, pushed right over the 
boundaries of Spanish Florida the year 
before and taken care of troublesome 
Indians, Spaniards and Englishmen. 
There was a bit of a row in Congress 
over Jackson’s highhanded policy, but 
the general was sustained. The matter 
ended with a treaty with Spain that 
year 1819 by which Spain ceded us 
West Florida and we bought East 
Florida for the price of a few modern 
airplanes (a mere six and a half million 
dollars). Another international incident 
did not turn out quite so well. One 
James Long set up the first Republic of 
Texas. The Spaniards in Mexico ob- 
jected and Spanish troops in Long’s 
absence ended the “republic” for the time being. 

Congress was busy helping states into the Union. 
Missouri Territory got a bill to enable it to frame a 
constitution. The defeat of an amendment to that 
bill forbidding the admission of more slaves into 
Missouri was as a “cloud no larger than a man’s hand” 
coming over the horizon. Arkansas was organized as 
a territory. The folks down in Maine were tired of 
being tail to-the Massachusetts codfish and, set out 
to become a state. On June 18, the Legislature of the 
Massachusetts Commonwealth voted the first of two 
enabling acts consenting to the erection of the district 
of Maine as a state. The Maine people adopted a 
constitution promptly and memorialized Congress for 
admission to the Union. Before the year was over 
another state, Alabama, was admitted to the Union, 
the twenty-second. 

In 1819 the guarantees of freedom of religion and 
press were stimulants to the intellectual and spiritual 
growth of Americans everywhere, and the instruments 
of the government they had erected protected the 
people’s rights. This was the year in which the 
Supreme Court in the case of Dartmouth versus 
Woodward declared that “the Charter of a College is 
a contract and that action of the New Hampshire state 
legislature in altering the charter without the consent 
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of the Trustees is an impairment of that contract.” 
Over the country little colleges and little papers were 
springing up in the new atmosphere of freedom, broad- 
ening, deepening, enriching the life of the people. 
The American Farmer, our first agricultural paper, 
made its bow. The Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s 
Lick Advertiser started publishing. Washington Irving 
brought out the Sketch Book. The American mind 
was expanding with the country. 

Undergirding the best that was America was a vast 
religious ferment. On the anvil of free controversy 
men were forging their faith. William Ellery Channing, 
in Baltimore, spoke ringing words that came to be 
known as the Unitarian Declaration of Independence. 
Other men of other persuasions founded Auburn 
Theological Seminary. The Baptists brought out their 
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paper, the Christian Watchman. Preachers, Universal- 
ist, Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian, were pioneer- 
ing new fields west from New England. 

Fourteen years before Channing’s Baltimore sermon 
made him the leader of the Unitarians, Hosea Ballou’s 
little book, Treatise on the Atonement, had proclaimed 
the first unitarian Christian philosophy to be published 
in America, and made Ballou the leader of Universal- 
ists. Hosea Ballou preaching the universal love of God 
and the brotherhood of man in the School Street 
Church in Boston in 1819 was a part of that virile 
young America. With his friend the printer, Henry 
Bowen, Ballou founded the Universalist press, bringing 
out volume one, number one, of the Universalist 
Magazine, July 3, 1819, a publication dedicated to that 
larger religious faith which 
American Dream. 


Lord Halifax at Bowdoin College 


Following is the text of the speech made by Lord Halifax, 
British Ambassador to the United States, at luncheon at 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, on Saturday, June 24, 
where he received the degree of doctor of laws. 


AM truly grateful to you, Mr. President, and to the 

members of the governing board of this famous 
college for permitting me to be present on so memorable 
an occasion as this, and for bestowing on me the 
academic honor which I received this morning. We 
live in the midst of tremendous events which crowd 
fast on one another. I suppose that never before in 
history have the days been charged with so much 
explosive force to shake and shape the world in which 
we live. 

Sometimes we feel we are too near these events 
to grasp their full significance; and it is well to Jook 
back across the past in order to see them in more true 
perspective. That seems a natural thing to do at 
Bowdoin on this 150th anniversary of the granting of 
your charter. 

A hundred and fifty years take us back to 1794— 
to the middle of what was one of the great formative 
periods in the history of both our peoples. You had 
only lately emerged from all the stresses of revolution, 
war and union; an experiment, the outcome of which 
must still have seemed doubtful to many, was in its 
infancy. We had just embarked upon the Napoleonic 
Wars, which were to last for nearly a quarter of a 
century and were to change the face of Europe. Those 
were dark, dangerous and stormy times; but we can 
see in retrospect how powerfully they were to mold the 
future. \ 

The same is true today. We have all felt the load 
of its anxiety and torment. In these last four years 
we have become acquainted with vileness such as we 
hardly suppose the world, even in the Dark Ages, has 
ever known, and certainly such as we could never have 
expected it to witness in this twentieth century. 
Young men, and many young women, have gone out 
to face, with almost unbelievable courage, all the 


hazards and horrors of modern war. Nor, in most 
countries, have those whom they left at home been 
permitted to escape its scourge; for if war has not 
directly touched their bodies with its searing fingers, 
it has torn their hearts through separation, anxiety 
and bereavement. 

This we know; yet with it all we remember that in 
such times as these the destiny of man is being wrought 
from fine metal, heated in the fire of sacrifice. Thus 
indeed history is fashioned; long periods when life 
seems almost to stand still, and short periods of appar- 
ent catastrophe and convulsion, when the whole world, 
it seems, is once more in the making. 

Such a thought would have found slow response 
from our grandparents, who lived amid a philosophy 
of progress which the events of these days have turned 
upside down. The world, as they saw it, was moving 
onward in a steady and almost uninterrupted progress 
to happier days and better things. By evolution, 
whose laws were only imperfectly understood, man, 
who had once been only a little higher than the apes, 
was to develop into something only a little lower than 
the angels. Politically, freedom would slowly broaden 
down “from precedent to precedent” without need or 
fear of revolution. Economically, we should become 
more prosperous with every decade until we had 
attained to some kind of materialist millennium. 

I do not mean that this belief was universal, but 
such was the prevalent philosophy; and if there were 
prophets who carried less comfortable tidings, their 
message, as is so often the fate of prophets, was largely 
unregarded. 

Today, that philosophy of continuous and almost 
automatic progress has few convinced disciples. We 
are now painfully conscious that our grandparents, who 
believed that, brick by brick, they were building the 
New Jerusalem, were in fact building something much 
more like the Tower of Babel. And in disillusion we 
are in danger of flying to an opposite conviction, of 
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believing in the blind and purposeless inevitability of 
change, but not in progress. 

Change there will always be, for change is the law 
of life. But human life could hardly be supported if 
we were forced to think of change as without meaning 
or design. Even the Marxist, who sees history as the 
expression of conflicting forces playing upon and pene- 
trating one another, sees all this process leading to final 
equilibrium and an appointed end. 

For the Marxian thought the Christian substitutes 


_ the will of God; an enduring and unshaken purpose 


that is constantly in operation through all history. 
We may not always discern it clearly; we do not 


always conform our actions to it; but it is there, none 


the less, and we believe that through the centuries its 
purpose is being evolved. And while ultimately we 
can no more nullify it than we can turn back the 
tide, by frail human endeavor we can assist it or retard 
it. We can, and do, change the time and manner of 
events. We may co-operate to the world’s infinite 
advantage. We may resist at our peril and to the 
world’s great loss. But when we have done all that 
we may, and all too often watched the melancholy 
result of our small efforts, God’s purpose still goes on. 
That surely was in Lincoln’s mind when he spoke 
those immortal words of his Second Inaugural, which 
are familiar to us all. And that was the meaning of 


the man who prayed not that God should be on our 


side, but that we should be on the side of God. 

Progress, then, if this be its true meaning, is no 
automaton moving without interruption to its 
appointed end and making no demands upon the mind 
and will of man. On the contrary, it claims an active 
effort from each succeeding generation; first that they 
may learn to discern it, and then that they may seek 
to conform their conduct to it. 

There lies the solemn duty of all who are im any 
way concerned with education. Through them is 
molded the thought of future generations. Upon their 
success or failure the fabric of society, for weal or woe, 
depends, as it depends upon nothing else. Their efforts 
will largely determine whether those who look and 
have looked to them for training will be ranged for 
or against that ultimate purpose of which I have 
spoken. On them, even more than on the politicians, 


whom we are accustomed to blame for anything that 


goes amiss, the burden of responsibility lies. 

For what is their task? It is not to make good 
lawyers, or doctors, or mechanics, or chemists, or busi- 
ness executives. It is to make good citizens. I need 
hardly remind you of this in Bowdoin, with its long 
tradition of service in the building of citizenship. When 
Aristotle said that “the State comes into existence for 
the sake of life; it exists for the sake of the good life,” 
he was not merely expressing a profound political 
truth; he was also speaking to all educationalists in 
every country and in every age. For the good life 
requires « good citizens; and of good citizenship educa- 
tion is the first condition. 

I suppose that if we were to be Gted what we 
meant by a training in good citizenship, we should 
place high among its needs the inculcation of the right 
standards of value. A great man of letters once 
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defined a cynic as someone who knew the price of 
everything and the value of nothing; and it is, I believe, 
a dangerous tendency in democratic society to be con- 
cerned overmuch with price and not enough with value, 
to know how much a house or an automobile costs but 
not what it is worth. 

That is a habit of mind which, if persisted in, must 
be destructive of any society. It betrays an absence 
of a sure background of values to which everything 
may be referred for judgment. In my country—and 
I fancy also perhaps in yours—we have traveled some 
way along this dangerous road; and it has only been 
in these last years, when the world has been flung into. 
the melting pot of war, that we have begun seriously 
to ask ourselves what are the things of genuine value 
in our lives. 

One night, during the bombing of Britain, the 
house and property of an old clergyman in the east 
end of London were completely destroyed. He himself 
escaped with his life, and next morning a friend came 
to commiserate with him on his loss. “Thank you 
very much,” said the clergyman, “but, do you know, I 
never realized until today what a relief it is to have 
no possessions at all? It makes you feel so free.” 

That, I fancy, was no unique experience. We have 
found in these days that much on which we laid great 
store was after all comparatively valueless; and that. 
ether things, which from long familiarity we had taken: 
for granted—emancipation of thought, the sanctity of 
ltuman personality, the finer qualities which lie at the 
root of our relations with one another, all that we asso- 
ciate with our Christian inheritance—were things that. 
mattered more than life itself. 

For a great many of us it has taken a war to make 


‘this discovery. But war is an expensive form of educa- 
’ tion; and there are other and better ways by which 


we should arrive at the same destination. This is no 
purely academic question; for I can conceive of nothing: 
more important for the future than that we should 
recover and maintain that sense of values we had so 
nearly lost. 

We hear a great deal of talk of the re-education of 
the Nazis when this war has been won. That is likely 
to be a task more intractable than any other. But of 
one.thing we may be sure. We shall make nothing of 
il, unless simultaneously we re-educate ourselves. 
“Physician, heal thyself” is an old and true injunction. 
We can only hope to set and keep the world in order 
if we make our own lives, and that of our nations, a; 
pattern of that which we would fain make the world. 


Two Issues Combined 


We have used double the amount of paper 
for this anniversary number that we usually 
use for one issue. The U.S. Government is 
asking publishers to conserve paper. In con- 
formity with the spirit of this request, we 
have dated this issue July 1 and 15, 1944, 
thereby making it a combined issue. 
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Cummins on the 
State of the Church 


The following are the opening paragraphs of the report 
of the General Superintendent to the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist Church of America, June 21, 1944. 


EVERAL strong and promising young ministers 

have been settled over parishes in Maine: Douglas 
Robbins at Augusta; Donald Hoyt at Congress Square 
in Portland; William Gardner at Bangor; David Rose 
at Orono; Albert Niles at Auburn; Herbert Weeks at 
Guilford; Hope Hilton at Oakfield. Maine is one of 
our most promising states. 

Vermont appears to be taking on new life through 
the pastorates of Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., at Barre, Dana 
Klotzle at Springfield, Clifford Stetson at Derby Line, 
and Kenneth Hutchinson at Brattleboro. Increase in 
attendance at Barre: over 300 per cent. 

The worth of our investment in the church at 
St. Petersburg, Florida, is now being seen. People 
there are happy under the federation. Miss Bruner 
was welcomed cordially and did effective work. 
The church had one of its most successful seasons and 
made a substantial payment on its indebtedness. Our 
agreement with Unitarian Headquarters is that 
Mr. Gilmour is to remain minister for the “duration,” 
at the end of which time one of our own men shall 
become settled pastor. 

People at Rocky Mount, North Carolina, aesine 
a new church. Seventy-two - children cannot be 
accommodated in the quarters now available; nor can 
social gatherings. 

Ohio has voted to open a year’s experimental 
program at Manchester, in the hope of establishing 
a permanent movement there. The Akron church has 
paid off its debt. A fund has been started to 
preserve the architecturally beautiful old church at 
Montgomery. 

Atlanta, Georgia, and Chattanooga, Tennessee, are 
now off “relief.” 

An extension unit is being planned by the church 


at Rochester, New York. For a year the extension: 


unit sponsored by Atlanta, Georgia, has had an 
average attendance of eighteen. Buffalo, New York, 
has operated its second unit in Kenmore (a suburb). 

Ninety per cent of ministers in the Midwest benefit 
from summer mstitutes. Ohio’s institute at Tar Hollow 


Dr. Cummins 


(attendance last year 102; 150 expected this year) 
now includes a course on churchmanship. More State 
Conventions (New Hampshire, New York, Illinois) 
and more churches are underwriting attendance at 
institutes. 

Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith is now settled over the 
Canon, Georgia, circuit (pastorless for so long). 

Youth groups in our churches now number 252, 
a 49 per cent increase since February, 1941. There 
have been 22 new groups this year. In 1940, there 
were 138 groups; in 1941, 168. Due to loss of leader- 
ship to the war, 1942-1943 was necessarily a transition 
year. Now there is once again a noticeable swing 
upward. The U.Y.F. in Pennsylvania, dormant for 
at least two years, is now reorganized, with a new 
constitution and a new slate of officers. 

The promising circuit in Indiana (Oaklandon, 
Galveston, Spring Valley, Salem and Fincastle) now 
has. as its pastor former Chaplain William C. Abbe. 

Churches in Mississippi have responded in: a 
remarkable way to the leadership of Rev. James M. 
Rasnake. The Burruss Church is definitely revived, 
as is Our Home Church. The Southern Herald is 
exerting a telling influence for good throughout the 


‘South. 


The fund to encourage graduate work among our 
ministers is growing and the committee has an applica- 
tion from the first candidate. 

The flag episode at Bridgeport, Connecticut, with 
its once explosive possibilities, has terminated happily. 
Relationships between the people are stronger than 
they were and the church is more united. Gratitude 
prevails for services rendered by Headquarters. 
Rev. Raymond M. Scott, Rutland, Vermont, has been 
called and will be settled July 1. Mr. Schwenk has 
taken a position with the Chicago office of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. 

Kingfield, Maine, is to be open for services each 
Sunday throughout the summer, with Edmund Beal 
as minister. 

The new unit in California is two years old. ieee 
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as. “People’s Church” (Dr. C. Sheldon Shepard, 
minister) it meets regularly in Van Nuys. The fifteen 
charter members have added to the roll, until it now 
stands at twenty-nine. In the beginning there were 
twenty-three interested adults; and now there are 
sixty-four. A year ago, the Easter attendance was 
forty; this year, eighty. Average attendance, thirty- 
one. The women are organized and have affiliated 
with the A.U.W. There is a church school. The church 
has paid $25 to the Unified Appeal and has started an 
extension unit, meeting in a theater in North Holly- 
wood. 

More than twice as many churches are being served 
by field workers than ever before. Massachusetts 
employs the full-time services of Mr. Grimes. Miss 
Mary Lillie has become the full-time worker in Ohio. 
Miss Willitts, as part-time worker in Illinois, must be 
first a teacher in the public schools, yet the total of 
her services in the course of a year is noteworthy. 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont are determined 
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to join in the support of a regional worker, and Maine 
and New Hampshire have so voted. There are signs 
of promise indicating that Vermont may vote favorably 
in the fall. 

Two issues of Life and one of Time (in March) 
made reference to Universalism, and had a circulation 
of millions. 

Field-work reports (over two and one half years) 
now afford a fairly accurate picture of almost every 


‘church. Until recently, we have had only the personal 


histories of ministers. The two must complement each 
other. 

The Wayside Community Pulpit is being prepared 
by an entirely new committee (a joint committee with 
the Unitarians). Considerable interest has been 
displayed by chaplains, and several army posts have 
become subscribers. 

In co-operation with the Unitarian young people, 
an American section of the International Religious 
Fellowship has been established. 


The Church and Its Leadership 


Edna P. Bruner 


HE world is in war and revolution. New wonders 

are just around the corner in the realms of science 
and industry. Within the church, are our minds and 
spirits as farsighted (or adventuring, if you will), or 
are they mumbling platitudes about not wanting change 
in economics or commitments in foreign affairs and, con- 
cerning the church, merely fearful that it can’t hold its 
own? 

Change is on every hand, in every new discovery. 
Those who don’t want it can’t stop it. 

What we do not do, just as much as what we do, 
involves us in world affairs. 

And the church? 

The church indifferent, negative, coasting, will fail 
humanity and itself, be even a drag on religion and 
civilization. 

Or the church aware, creative and commissioned, 
will yet build “a right spirit” in the heart of man. 

Which way do we choose for the church? 

Make no mistake, one way or another we do choose, 
and our choice for good or ill is recorded in no less a 
place than in the outcome of history. _ 

There are those within the church today who see 
the implications of masses of starving children in Europe 
and Asia, who see that millions revolting against 
oppression and inadequacy of every kind will, as they 
press on, take on the role of the tyrant in their turn or 
the spirit that was in Jesus. There is ample illustra- 
tion of the réle of the tyrant. Are there enough men 
and women, within the church and the Christian com- 
munity, awake to the long view and to their own respon- 
sibility and the responsibility of the church? 


The church and its people, all its people, must 
climb out of blindness, selfishness, take-it-or-leave-it 
attitudes, to a mighty sense of mission. 

Given the sense of mission, the church needs 
leadership. 

Every real leader in the church knows that his mind 
needs quickening by new knowledge and understand- 
ing. He knows that he and his church must develop 
new skills. 

The young person wanting to make his life count 
ought to be able to see in the mission of the church and, 
if he is so talented, in the ministry, a task to command 
his best. 

The church with its soul stirred won’t be apologetic 
or apathetic about seeking leadership. As it has a 
vision and sense of mission, so also it will have long- 
term plans for leadership education, for both lay and 
professional workers. 

Actually, leadership education within the church is 
nurtured by every life-enriching experience within the , 
church. It is quickened and fed by high purposes. 
Given this, leadership education must be planned and 
provided for by the total church for every class, every 
age group, every organization and task of the church, 
with a view to the years ahead as well as to the 
present. 

It follows that local church organization and admin- 
istration is very important. If organization is an end 
in itself, nothing vital will happen. But if the church 
is so organized as to assume responsibility for the total 
program of the church, with committees and special 
assignments for every task of the church, then many 
people will be involved in planning and responsibility. 
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WORK IN WESTERN CHINA, supported by the Association of Universalist Women. 

Through this project our women are helping young China learn to read and to live healthy 

lives. The work is carried on under the supervision of Ginling \College with the help of 
young women who are distinguished graduate students. 


Training through committee functioning is not a slogan 
but a way. So also is training of vice-presidents to be 

presidents, etc., and the training of teachers and 
counselors. 

The local church alive to its task will provide 
avenues for leadership education according to its 
specific needs. The minister, church officers and trus- 
tees, committees, departmental leaders, teachers—all, 
individually and collectively, will be in quest of truth 
and skills and plan their meetings to this end. 

More than one teacher has been “born” when the 
minister has handed young mothers books such as 
Your Child’s Religion, by Eakin. When the Religious 
Education Committee and the church school staff and 
youth leaders meet regularly for their planned course 
of study and evaluation of the total educational pro- 
gram of the church, minds are stimulated, skills are 
developed, and needs met. 

Attendance of youth, teachers, trustees, minister, 
and men and women at summer institutes is of ines- 
timable worth. For inspiration and fellowship, to say 
nothing of instruction, there is wo substitute. Increas- 
ingly our churches plan in their budgets a year in 
advance to assure leadership education through attend- 
‘ance at institutes. 

The church with a vital program and a functional 
organization to carry it out can win leadership. An 
intelligent program attracts intelligent people. 

New patterns of procedure help too. Universalist 
churches haven’t skimmed the surface of possibilities 
for programs for adult education. Mass attendance is 
not important. Subjects and excellent preparation and 
discussion are. A dozen people sitting round a table for 
six sessions on “Race Problems” can learn a lot and 
count a lot in the life of the church and community. A 
half dozen other seminars on other subjects can do 
much in the course of a year. 


Use of skilled lay leadership for special assignment. 
is possible. You may have a layman who can’t promise 
to teach for a year but who can promise to be the 
leader of a two-month unit of study. 

Talented and interested persons may be asked to 
become resource persons on different subjects: Bible, 
religious books, understanding primary children, re- 
ligious drama, music, Russia, race relations, economic: 
trends, etc. 

Before appointing a man to a position of respon- 
sibility, give him a vision of the task and its importance: 
im itself and in the total church program in such 
manner as to evoke in him a sense of personal respon- 
sibility and a desire to see what he can do, in himself 
and in co-operation with others. 

A man appointed to a position of leadership ought 
to know in advance the resources available to help him 
in his task in terms of group thinking and planning, 
books, assistance from every department at Head- 
quarters, denominational programs, plan books and 
manuals, correspondence courses from the denomina- 
tional Leadership Education Committee, field work 
service, etc. A normal person, given some good resources 
to draw upon, won’t have to be a genius to discover 
creative ability in his own head and hand. 

There are two kinds of churches. There is the 
church that recites its problems and lets the problems 
hit it broadside. There is also the church that thinks 
of its vital, ever-growing fellowship and high purpose, 
of the meaningful réle of the church in the lives of the 
persons within it, in the community, the denomination, 
the church universal, the nation and the world, and 
then provides the plans and the leadership for fulfilling 
its role. 

Impossible to have this last kind of church? No. 

Worth while? ‘Yes, for the adventure holds our 
meaning and our destiny. mers 


| 
: 
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Glowing Memories in a Layman’s 


Religious Life 
Clement F. Robinson 


URING my impressionable teens I read Arthur 
Bonnicastle. All I now remember about it is the 
mental agony of Arthur in deciding whether or not he 
was a Christian. I was distressed because I had not 


' suffered in the way he did. I was afraid there was 


something the matter with me, and that I was a 
hardened sinner. Finally I asked my father (“The 
Professor”) about it. He said that a conviction of 
sin and a conversion to a better life need not come to 
a boy who has been brought up right. He said that 


normally religious life should open out as naturally as- 


the bud to the flower when the sap flows and the sun 


_ shines. 


This recollection came to me when -the editor of 
Tuer Lmaper asked me to write about high lights in 
a layman’s religious life. I found myself stymied, 
because in casting back in my mind I do not see the 
gleam of many bright lights along the religious road. 
Does this mean that the road isn’t there? No, I take 
comfort from what the Professor said about Arthur 
Bonnicastle.. It may well be that a path fluorescent 
with indirect lighting can be traveled as happily as a 
road spaced with arc lights. I am going to write, 
therefore, of the glow of many little lights. 

I think that religion must have entered my life 


- through the door held open by my mother’s mother. 


Grandfather was a Baptist minister, a saintly old man 
with a long white beard. He lingers in my memory 
as I saw him in his last sleep when I was six years old. 
Grandmother made long visits to us, but kept an 
apartment in the upper story of her homestead. It was 
where I could walk over and visit her. There was her 
husband’s theological library. I can remember trying 
to read Robinson's Calmet. The double possibility that 
it might have something to do with an Indian’s 
smoking implements, and have some reference to my 
own family, was dulled by actual contact. I did not 
get any religion out of that or out of any other book 
in his library. 

I remember especially the little old-fashioned books 
in the top shelf—Baptist tracts of the 1830’s and 1840’s. 
J have them still: A Kiss for a Blow, which depicted 
the nauseating piety of the good little boy who thus 
repaid the ruffian who punched his face; The Golden 
Rule, in which each commandment was illustrated by 
a. pious tale; the prairie flower boy whose father froze 


to death in a snowstorm; and most vivid of all, The — 


Pilgrim Boy who, in his course through a life of 
temptation, fell for one chapter mto the clutches of 
the wicked Universalists. 

It was the really Christian spirit of my grand- 


‘mother which helped prepare in me the soil for a 
_ religious life. I loved her dearly, and I respected her 
crotchets. I remember that she was annoyed by any 


. criticism of baptism by immersion outdoors in New 


England winter. I was skeptical of her confidence 
in the Zion’s Advocate as the only periodical worth 
reading: To me it was a very stupid publication. 
However, it carried a biography written by her high- 
school grandson after she passed away. 

The Robinson grandmother was too solidly good 
to be pious, and my parents lived rather than talked 
their religion. 

Just one glint from a pebble in the path of the 
earliest years. Day after day one spring I conducted 
a brief church service in the dining room before the 
elders in the family came down for breakfast. Two 
brothers and the maid were the congregation. ‘The 
program came to an abrupt end when my mother came 
down one morning to find us conducting a Communion 
ceremony. Her utter horror sticks in my mind as 
evidence of her good Baptist bringing-up. 

My earliest recollection of visiting another church 
dates from those early years. At that time Annie from 
Newfoundland was our maid. One Sunday morning 
she took me to her church. The uprisings and down- 
sittings, and the confusion of foreign tongues as an 
Irish priest carried on a Roman Catholic service for 
a French-Canadian congregation are united in my 
memory with the deep impression made in the middle 
of the service when Annie pointed out to me in her 
prayer book the words St. Anastasia, and whispered, 
“That’s me,—I am not really Annie, you. know.” 
For’‘a long time afterward I was puzzled at the contrast 


* between her sanctified status and her workday garb. 


Growing out of these home memories come recol- 
lections of Sunday school and church. Sunday school 
in the earliest years was held late in the afternoon in 
a little separate building called the “vestry” on a 
street some distance from the church. A former maid 
kept house for an old sea captain near the vestry, and 
after Sunday school we boys would visit her, hear the 
cuckoo clock strike five, and have doughnuts or cookies 
and a glass of milk. Anticipation of the visit to Ellen 
made the previous hour endurable. 

About all that I remember of the services in the 
vestry is that at one time I was in a class of boys who 
met in a little room over the front entrance. From 
that room there was a ventilating hole into the main 
room, through which one boy had the pleasant privilege 
of taking an occasional observation to ascertain signs 
of the approaching closing exercises. His final bulletin 
sent us all trooping down the stairs. 

It was in the vestry that my next teacher, a very 
personable, pink-cheeked lady with beautiful white 
hair, offered a prize to the member of the class who 
would first learn the Ten Commandments. I did not 
make the grade. I wonder if the winner still remembers 
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his gratification and my dejection at his well-won 
honor. 

The next teacher had been an Episcopalian. She 
told us that the Episcopalians do not believe that the 
Lord could by any possibility lead us into temptation. 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” said she, “should be punctuated 
with a parenthesis: ‘Lead us (of course) not into 
temptation...” 

The culmination of my Sunday-school experience 
was a sunny ending to a long lane. By this time I was 
in high school, and the Professor conducted the class. 
We met in a group at the front of the “chapel,” which 
by that time had superseded the old “vestry.” The 
chapel cuddles under the eaves of the church, and was 
paid for to the extent of one-dollar by a fee I earned 
by typewriting lecture notes for the Professor on an 
old Hall typewriter with rubber type. 

Near us for a time was a group of high-school girls 
of our own age. It was not long before the schedule 
was rearranged so that we saw them only during the 
opening and closing exercises; during the lesson period 
they journeyed into the dark confines of the church 
auditorium so that neither they nor we would be 
disturbed by adolescent exchanges. 

Once a year the Professor took us to “Jake’s.” 
Jake Conant was one of the originators of the Maine 
shore supper. At his story-and-a-half farmhouse on 
the shores of the New Meadows River, accessible by 
the interurban cars, the hungry boys in the class had 
all they could eat from clams to lobsters at a cost to 
the Professor of fifty cents per head. 

The path began to widen into a road one Sunday 
when the Professor told us the story of the little boy 
Samuel and the voice that kept callmg him. I have 
only to close my eyes to hear him telling us that we, 
too, might hear a call to better things if we would only 
listen. “Some call it conscience, but it is really the 
voice of God.” 

Sunday school was, of course, a routine which we 
entered into without question and took as it came. 
The sound of “Our Sunday school is over and we are 
going home,’ sung by the infant department in the 
adjoining room, was not unwelcome to a boy who by 
that time was physically hungry and spiritually sated. 

There were many wholly pleasant incidents. The 
annual Sunday-school picnic, usually down river on the 
Belledora, the paper mill’s coal scow cleaned for the 
occasion, but sometimes by buggy and four-wheeled 
“barge” Seaside, to Alexander’s Grove at Harpswell; 
and the recurrent Sunday-school sociables when the 
boys gathered at one side of the room and the girls at 
the other until “Going to Jerusalem” mixed them up. 
I remember the “advertising sociable” where I bent 
over a pail of steaming suds to advertise Soapine; and 
seven highly respectable maiden ladies let down their 
back hair to represent the seven Sutherland sisters. 
The tresses of one of the coterie touched the floor; we 
don’t see such hair in these days. Not long afterwards 
she committed suicide—one of the earliest tragedies 
in my youth. 

And the sociable where we represented books! 
I wore a horseshoe—Horseshoe Robinson, of course; 
and my chum carried a hoe—Ivanhoe. Annually 


down as he slept through the service. 
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Santa Claus came to the Sunday school, and I lived 
to see the time when it was I who donned the big 
bearskin coat and false beard and came prancing in 
through the long window to bestow packages on goggle- 
eyed younger children. 

Home, Sunday school and church, those were the 
religious influences of my childhood. 

Church, in early years, meant the Sunday-morning 
struggle to get the whole family across the street and 
into the pew fairly in time. Those who live farthest 
away get there first. But sooner or later we always 
got there. This church of my boyhood is a beautiful 
Gothic structure with interlacing beams designed a 
hundred years ago by Richard Upjohn, and with 


mysterious crosslights that drift down from the sky-, 


lights. Sunday after Sunday they made their im- 
pression on a growing boy. 

We sat in the pew which had been General 
Joshua L. Chamberlain’s, and not far away was the 
pew where Harriet Beecher Stowe had her vision of 
Uncle Tom. 

The prosy old minister of my earliest youth meant 
nothing to me. All I remember about him is that the 
Professor said we were better off than the Methodists 
and Baptists—they had a Haddock and a Herring— 
we had a Fisher. 

For many years we had a kindly old gentleman with 
a trimmed white beard and a love of music which came 
to him naturally as a near relative of Lowell Mason. 


‘I loved him, but I had little notion of what he was 


saying, except when once a year he had a tender 
sermon for children, using Kingsley’s Water Babies or 
a Hans Andersen tale for his text. 

How I used to study the hymnbook during the long 
sermons! I gave myself the stunt of learning by heart 
the names of all the hymn tunes in the book—a 
thousand of them. But I gave up after the first one 
hundred. 

In the back of the church was the choir gallery. 
For many years the choir remained unchanged: two 
elderly sisters, a jovial bass who was the local druggist, 
and a somewhat cynical tenor who was the family 
doctor of many of my friends. Their most ambitious 
effort was “Pilgrims of Jesus, Pilgrims of Light,” sung 
on every special occasion. 

I remember the representative of the Lord’s Day 
Society of New England, who would come once a year 
to urge on us the old Jewish Sabbath; the old man 
with the long beard in an adjoining pew who signalized 
his arrival in church every Sunday by a great snorting 
and clearing of his nose; the sweet old ladies with pink 
complexion and white hair in a pew in the transept, 


’ 


whose delicate beauty I worshiped from afar; and the’ 


ample gentleman in the pew behind us whose watch 
chain and its Masonic pendants heaved gently up and 
A poolroom 
proprietor, flirting weekdays with the devil, he was 
always in church on Sunday. 

The concrete memories are, however, few. It is 
the atmosphere of devotion and sincerity and beauty 
which stays with me. There we were, the whole 
family of us, and there also were all our friends and 
contemporaries with all their parents and grandparents. 


———— 
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We all just went to church. Any other procedure on 
Sunday morning was inconceivable. And church grew 
on us. We could not have defined it, but we felt it. 

The only variation in my churchgoing would be a 
rare occasion when the inability of Johnny Mitchell 
for some reason or another to pump the organ freed 
me, as one of his staff of substitutes, from attendance 
downstairs in order that I might blow the bellows 
behind the gallery and watch the little weight go up 

'and down as the air went in and out. 

That churchgoing meant something to me is 
evidenced by the fact that the end of adolescence was 
marked by the bright light which illumines the turn 
into the broad highroad. 

On a glorious, sunny afternoon, one Sunday in 
July, my chum and I “joined the church.” No young 
people had taken this step for many years. The minis- 
ter was getting older and sweeter, but less forceful and 
evangelical. We two boys talked it over together and 
decided that it would be sensible to ally ourselves with 
the organization. We regarded it as an interesting 
adventure, and at first that was about all it meant to 
us. Then we went up-and talked it over with the 
minister, and he told us of the deeper meaning of the 
undertaking. We were somewhat dashed when we had 
to meet with the deacons of the church, four kindly 
but stern old men who asked me what I believed 
about the Atonement. I did not know and said so; 
but nevertheless I was accepted as a member. That 
membership came to mean so much to me that I have 
never transferred it, though for many years my active 
church affiliation has been elsewhere. 

As that Sunday afternoon faded toward sunset in 
the dim old church, a great peace and happiness came 

“over me. The reaction as I came out of the church 
into the outdoor sunshine hit like a blow. I felt I 
must do something about it, and my father evidently 
felt the same. So we did. Did what? We all got on 
the little electric car which then went up through the 
main street of the town, around a loop, back, across 
the river, out to the fairgrounds, and so returned. 
The trip took an hour, and we felt that the unknown 
spiritual heights had been satisfactorily leveled off by 
an expedition into scenes geographically familiar. 

Of other churches during those growing years I 
have some memories. I remember returning from a 
Sunday evening meeting at the Methodist church 
where a group of girls were the magnet for a bunch of 
boys. I was filled with excitement at the vivacity of 
the gathering. I was somewhat taken aback when the 
Professor asked me if I knew that the old gentleman 
who had given the most inspiring testimony of the 
evening never spoke to his wife. ‘Throughout the 
middle of their apartment was drawn a line across 
which neither one ever ventured. A barber, he cut 
my hair on the day I graduated from the grammar 
school, on the day that I graduated from the high 
school, on the day that I graduated from college, and 
on many other occasions, but I kept to myself my 
mixed emotions over his religious enthusiasm and his 
domestic infelicity. 

Then there was the country church at the little 
harbor down East where we spent our summers, the 
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windows wide open, the summer breeze blowing in, 
and the annual midsummer sermon of the Rev. Jehiel 
Richards on “A Basket of Summer Fruit.” With the 
vision in our minds of bananas and oranges, and of 
the cooling rills of water which he told us flow for 
those who love the Lord, I could hardly wait to get 
to the pump and dipper in the churchyard, and to 
the lavish board that awaited us at Aunt Phoebe’s 
farmhouse. 

In Boston one set of relatives went to the Dudley 


' Street Baptist, and the other to the Swedenborgian. 


Visiting these churches were expeditions into the great 
unknown. 

Of the Dudley Street Baptist I have no definite 
recollections, but I have many pleasant memories of 
the Swedenborgians. Their hymnbooks and prayer- 
books were queer, but the people were friendly and 
happy, and their social affairs were many and joyous. 

In later years in law school, the Swedenborgian 
uncle invited me month after month to the church 
men’s club. From my point of view it was well worth 
doing, because of the ample meal which was served 
before the discussion. Lingering in my mind is the 
recollection of the immense drowsiness that beset my 
eyelids while solemn talk about “discrete degrees” and 
Heaven and Hell was filling the air. 

In Brunswick was a Baptist church, but after my 
grandmother’s death I never went there; and there was 
also a Free Will Baptist church, but I never went 
inside until it became for a year the grammar school 
during the construction of the new school building. 
The Unitarian church had closed before my recollec- 
tions begin, and there was an Episcopal church, but 
I do not remember ever visiting it. 

And there was the little Universalist church. It was 
more or less of a thorn in the side of the large and 
prosperous institution which I attended. Small in 
numbers, it was large in enthusiasm. The annual 
dramatic performances for its benefit were a high spot 
of the winter social season. During all my youth I 
never entered the building, but I thought longingly 
of the possibility that it might close up so that its 
members, and particularly one member who has since 
joined my family, might come to the church on the 
hill. 

Before passing to the next stage (the college years), 
J must bring to mind the one Universalist memory of 
my boyhood. We had a maid who told me that she 
was a Universalist. “And what do Universalists 
believe?” “We believe two things,” said she. “When 
we are going to pray we don’t do it out loud im front 
of folks, but we go into a closet and shut the door; and 
we also believe that nothing can stop the effect of doing 
wrong. If you are sorry for it, God’s love will forgive 
you, but the harm you have done will keep right on 
going.” 

The second statement is plain enough, and it 
certainly sowed a seed which has grown throughout 
my life. The other leaves me a little puzzled. I can 
surmise that she was explaining why Universalists had 
no prayer meetings. 

And then came college, in the same town where I 
had been brought up. Being a town boy I did not 
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Two New Doctors of Divinity 


Dr. Hersey 


EV. BENJAMIN B. HERSEY of New York and 
Rey. Gustay H. Ulrich of Seven Springs, North 
- Carolina, were given the degree of D.D. or 8.T.D. at 
recent college commencements. St. Lawrence conferred 
this honor upon Mr. Ulrich, and Tufts upon Mr. 
Hersey. 
Dr. Ulrich was born in New York City in 1896. 
He was graduated from St. Lawrence with the college 


Dr. Ulrich 


degree in 1925 and with the divinity school degree in 
1997: 

Dr. Hersey was born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1908, and was graduated from Tufts with both college 
and theological school degrees in 1935. 

Both are married and both have had several 
successful pastorates. 


have to attend compulsory college chapel on weekdays. 
To the Sunday afternoon services, however, I would 
go with the Professor, sometimes sitting with him in 
his customary seat facing the great picture of Eve, 
semi-clad in a sheepskin, weeping on Adam’s shoulder, 
her flesh tints gleaming as the afternoon sun that came 
through the clerestory windows of the beautiful 
Renaissance structure. 

During the last two years of college I was an 
officer of the Y.M.C.A. and had charge of the Sunday 
afternoon services which followed chapel. I had my 
first experience in arranging for outside speakers and 
soloists. Two memories of those meetings are vivid. 
The captain of the Harvard football team, which had 
unexpectedly defeated Yale, came as our guest to speak 
at a service. The hall was crammed to the doors for 
the first and only time. The second memory is of a 
series of afternoon meetings carried on by Rev. David 
L. Yale, a magnetic, evangelical preacher from Bath, 
and by the Rey. Smith Baker of the Williston Church 
in Portland. The influence of Mr. Yale almost carried 
me into the ministry. 

During the winter of my junior year I was one of 
five delegates to the student volunteer convention at 
Toronto. Sitting in Massey Hall with thousands of 
college men.and women from all over the country I got 


an inspiration which all but sent me to the Far East 


as a missionary. Robert Speer! Few men in my life 
have made more of an impression on me. John R. Mott 
presided, but Robert Speer uplifted the crowd. 

I stayed with a young Congregational couple who 
were just starting in life, and whose friendship with 
me lasted until their death many years later. From 
them, however, I learned that denominational lines 
meant more in Canada than they did in Maine. 
Remarking to them that I really was a Universalist, 
but that probably my views were the same as theirs, 
I met an indignant denial. Their feeling towards 
Universalism was like my Baptist grandmother’s. 

And next came adult life. Marriage to a Universal- 
ist by a Universalist clergyman, my college associate, 
Leroy Coons. Moving to Portland; entering on the 
life of Congress Square with Dr. Albion as a pastor. 
The religious life had reached the broad highroad, and 
youth and adolescence had opened into the maturity 
of happy associations in a group which has made the 
way we have traveled together very pleasant. 

Of great preachers I have heard many—Fosdick, 
Gordon and others; but none greater than Dr. Albion. 
The first sermon I heard from him gave me the firm 
determination to affiliate with his church, and I have 

(Continued on page 435) 
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The Religious Imperative in a 


Revolutionary Time 


Raymond John Baughan 


Address at the Commencement of the Theological 


E are living at a time when the only word that 
adequately describes what is going on is “revolu- 
tion.” Nations are at war with nations, races are rising 
up against races, pagan philosophies are contending 
for supremacy, and the outcome can be no less than 
radical change in most of the relationships of life. 
Because this morning we are sending young men 
out to become leaders in the cause of religion, it is my 
task, I take it, to point up the_mis- 
sion of religion in such a revolution- 
ary time. What imperatives are put 
upon us as religious folk in an up- 
heaval like this? What special 
urgencies does a topsy-turvy world 
demand of us? 

Carlyle once wrote about Tenny- 
son, “Alfred . . . carr(ies) a bit of 
Chaos about him which he is manufacturing into 
Cosmos.” We might well take that as our text this 
morning. Turning chaos into cosmos is religion’s 
primary function. With that in mind, then, I invite 
you to consider with me the claim put upon us and 
see where we come out. 

For one thing, the most vital contribution religion 
is called upon to make in a revolutionary time is per- 
sons, sensitive to the world’s needs and ethically 
dedicated to the task of meeting them. This may 
seem a small matter when one thinks of the stupendous 
upheaval now shaking the earth. We are tempted to 
think in terms of wholesale solutions, in terms of 
sweeping economic plans and political programs. It 
is corporate evil that is destroying the world. Surely, 
religion had better represent something comprehensive 
enough to meet the impact of the hurricane or it will 
be swept away. We feel we are confronted by a choice 
between personal religion and social religion, and in 
the midst of revolution it would seem that only a 
social religion could count. There is a good deal of 
truth in that. There is such a thing, however, as not 
seeing the trees for the wood. So, for example, the 
wife of an active man of affairs once said about him, 
“At any rate, his private life is above reproach, be- 
cause he hasn’t any.” After all, life focuses in persons. 
It is persons who must deal with the collective prob- 
lems that confront us. Religion, therefore, starts with 
the germinative end of the matter when it strives to 
Every great 
social advance mankind has ever made roots back in 
someone’s conscience, motivated by good will, con- 


‘an interpretation. 


School of St. Lawrence University, Canton, 


New York, May 7, 1944. 


cerned about people and what happens to them. Pro- 
ducing that kind of person is religion’s special business. 

There is an imperative, of course, for Christians to 
put their faith into social action if they are to repre- 
sent anything at all. The building of a decent social 
order, and the organizing of the world for peace is 
something Christians are, and ought to be, vitally 
interested in. To that end, it is the business of religion 
to motivate persons to find out what 
needs to be done to bring the full 
life to men, and to impel them to do 
it. 

In his book, The Peril of Modern- 
izing Jesus, Dr. Henry Cadbury 
points out that the concern of Jesus 
was “not so much the saving of so- 
ciety, but a society of saviours, not 
the reduction of victims of brigandage on the Jerusa- 
lem-Jericho road, but the multiplication of good 
Samaritans.” He goes on to say that some moderns 
‘would plan for street lights between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. Such scientific implementation is certainly 
important. But it does not make the method of 
Jesus obsolete. The saving hope of the world does 
rest ultimately on persons with dedicated ethical 
spirits. 

We know that John Howard and Elizabeth Fry 
started the movement for prison reform. But let us 
not forget that it was a high ethical religion that 
motivated them. We know William Wilberforce was 


‘deeply influential in bringing slavery to an end in 


England; but what was it that made him go out for 
such a cause? The great prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, Amos, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and the rest have been 
of incalculable influence in the history of mankind. 
What was it that made them what they were? Where 
did they get their insights? Were there not great 
religious motives working inside them, making them 
sensitive to the needs of their time, dedicating them to 
meet the impending chaos with ideas and ideals that 
could make a cosmos out of it? 

It has- become the fashion of our times to think in 
terms of environmental determinism. We pay more 
attention to economic and physical causes of events 
than we do to the influence of persons and their ideals. 
There is, of course, a large measure of truth in such 
But it is not all the truth. The 
economic factor works in human life all right, but 
to what absurd lengths a theory can take us. Did 
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Abraham leave Ur for religion’s sake or was he merely 
pushed out by economic pressure? Were there no 
ethical ideas and religious principles involved when 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt, or was that 
event just an inevitable rebellion of subject peoples? 
The Pilgrims came to America, we are told now, not 
for the sake of conscience but because they were 
driven by economic need. And as for the Civil War, 
there were no ethical issues there about which men 
made decisions. It was merely the consequence of a 
struggle between Northern industry and Southern 
agriculture. Well, there is no denying that economic 
factors were there, but is that all? Are the teachings 
and life of Jesus the outcome of environmental deter- 
minism? After all, persons are the foci where a gen- 
eration’s decisions come to.light. It is through persons 
that history is made. 

As Dr. Hocking says, “Most of the mallet-blows” 
that make us what we are are “human, . . . epithets, 
demands, criticisms, applauses, punishments, promises, 
ideals. . . . (Man’s) dissatisfaction with himself is 
the profoundest working leaven of history.” 

Not even the Communist, in spite of his philosophy, 
believes that economic determinism will take us by 
itself to a brave new world. He has to indoctrinate 
the workers with his ideas. He knows they would 
never arrive at them by just letting history take its 
course. 

Nor would most of us exonerate the enemies of 
- mankind by saying in Bertrand Russell’s words that 
they were only “the product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end they were achieving.” We hold 
them responsible for their conduct. Else there would 
be no basis for moral judgment! 

We ministers, working as we do with persons, 
stand at the creative end of the forces that can shape 
the coming age. All the world’s significant changes 
start in people, won to new ideas, impelled by new 
motives. 

A new biography has come out on Thomas Jeffer- 
son. He was a man of tremendous influence in shaping 
the course of American history. Imagine one’s surprise 
in running on this quotation. Talking about some 
obscure professor in William and Mary College where 
he went to school, Jefferson says, “Dr. Small probably 
shaped the destinies of my life.” Well, shaping the 
destinies of persons has ever been religion’s specialty. 
In revolutionary times like these, I suspect, the most 
valuable contribution religion can make is to produce 
socially sensitive, conscientious, dedicated people who 
take the chaos of their time upon themselves and 
meet it with ideas and ideals that can make a cosmos 
out of it. 

For another thing, at a time when racialism, 
nationalism and materialism are contending for the 
mastery of the world, an imperative is upon us to 
affirm the basic principles of ethical religion. Cer- 
tainly there can be no hope for a better world, unless 
we can get such fundamental truths at the center of 
our living. 

There is no doubt now that a new world is in the 
making. Mankind is out for it. We are not going 
back to live in that old world we knew before the 
shooting began. The Axis powers know what kind 
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of world they are after. The Communists have a grim 
determination to get what they want. There is going 
to be a new order. That is certain. The question 
before us is, what kind of world will it be? 

We Christians had better have something to say 
about that. There are such things as basic principles 
without which life cannot be successfully lived. Re- 
ligion is supposed to know something about them. If 
the coming age is to be worth living in, it will have 
to be based on these moral and spiritual truths that 
are wrought into life. It is the task of religion to 
proclaim such truths to which our nations, our indus- 
trial and racial relationships, our personal Hves must 
conform, else we end in chaos. 

When Eve Curie journeyed through Russia, she 
talked with some of the German prisoners. She says 
that for “the average German soldier, the only meas- 
ure of right and wrong was failure or success. Poland, 
France, had been conquered; it was right. But it did 
not seem to go so well in Russia—so perhaps it was 
not right to have attacked Russia.” 

Well, there is a deeper validity to moral principles 
than such a standard of success and self-interest. 
There are such things in the universe as principles 
that are everlastingly right or wrong. 

The more interdependent man’s life becomes, the 
more power he gets in his hands, the greater the 
demand for such standards of right living becomes. 
Here is a need that only a vital ethical religion can ade- 
quately meet. 

Dare we go on any longer trusting science to save 
us? Science does provide us with amazing techniques 
and means to build new worlds, but for what moral end 
is that power to be used? Science is always the 
servant of some philosophy greater than itself. 

Dare we go on any longer trusting education to 
save us? Knowledge is power, but it is not always a 
power that makes for righteousness. That, too, can 
be used for destructive ends. Like science, education 
is always the servant of some philosophy greater than 
itself. 

Dare we trust in military might to save us? Of 
course, if this war were lost, our hopes would be done 
for. But when the fighting is over, the human problem 
will not be solved. The most victory can do for us 
is to provide a chance for us to build a decent world! 

Did you see that recent cartoon depicting a farmer 
boy milking a cow while a militant looking woman 
leaned over the fence? “Why aren’t you at the front?” 
she asks. And the boy answers, “’Cause there ain’t 
no milk at that end.” ; 

Well, did any of these things we have been relying 
on prevent this catastrophe? Science did not, educa- 
tion did not. Nothing prevented it! 
~ If then we want an enduring, worth-while hfe for 
ourselves and mankind, where shall we turn? It is 
the accumulated ethical wisdom of religion that is our 
only hope. There stands a great tradition of spiritual 
insight into life’s basic.meanings, rising from the He- 
brew prophets and the life of Jesus and gathering all 
the wisdom of Greek and Roman thought into its 
stream. There lies the spiritual foundation for any 
better world we can hope to get. Its insights are clear: 
that we are all inescapably members of the human 
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family, that there is no salvation for any of us unless 
there is salvation for all of us; that persons are ends 
in themselves and may not be denied the right to the 
fullest life; that good will is not idealistic but an 
indispensable working power. 

Not long ago in an article in the United States 
News, David Lawrence wrote: “This war is in a strange 
sense a warning to the whole human race, . . . a warn- 
ing that men cannot rely on the rules of pragmatic 
science or the greed of commercialized selfishness ‘to set 
up a system of human behaviour. . . . For we have 
tried the life of materialism, and it is inadequate. We 
have tried the life of mechanized achievement. . . 
We have tried the life of intellectual attainment... . In 
none of these paths . . . can we find the great goal of 
life itself. We can find the guideposts . . . of tomorrow’s 
world if we accept humbly the markings set forth for 
us by the Great Leader of all time.” 

To organize the world on Christian principles is 
no easy task. The problems ahead of us are terrific. 
The more one studies the plans for a coming world 
peace, for example, the more disheartening the whole 
prospect becomes. 

There is no sense in fooling ourselves. Recently a 
college president tried to be encouraging by saying 
that our crisis was merely the sign of a new dawn. 
He told the story about a traveler in the Swiss Alps 
who spent the night with his guide in the mountains. 
He was awakened early in the morning by fearful 
crashings. “What is happening?” he asked. “Is the 
world coming to an end?” “No,” answered the guide. 
“When the sun comes up the other side of the moun- 
tain, its rays touch the snow at the peak causing it to 
hurtle down in the valley. Then the warming rays 
play on the surface of the glacier and cause the ice to 
crack with loud reports. This is what you hear. It 
is not the end of the world. It is only the dawn of a 
new day.” , ; 

When Bishop Francis McConnell heard the story, 
however, he said it reminded him of ‘an experience he 
had when he left Brooklyn to become the president 
of De Pauw University, some thirty miles west of 
Indianapolis. He thought he would try his luck at a 
poultry farm. Much to his surprise he found the rooster 
crowed every morning at precisely two o’clock. He 
thought roosters were supposed to crow when they 
detected the first rays of the sun. Growing curious, 
therefore, he decided to stay up one night and see. 
Sure enough, at two o’clock in the morning, the cock 
crowed. “But,” he said, “I discovered that what made 
the rooster crow was not the first rays of the dawn 
but the headlights. of the last interurban car from 
Indianapolis coming around the corner.” 

Let’s not deceive ourselves by supposing we are 
going to fall into Utopia when the war is over. Any- 
thing can happen then! 

There is no one wise enough to provide the blue- 
prints of the coming age. If, however, it is to be a 
decent world, the philosophy underneath it is plain. 

For one thing it must be an interdependent world. 
Somehow we must organize the world for peace, or 
we are done for. Moreover, any world we organize 
must be motivated by and rooted in good will for all 
mankind. Professor Maclver of Columbia defines the 
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principle thus: “The assumption of the inherent 
superiority of one race over all the rest, of the Nordic 
over the Latin, of the Anglo-Saxon over the Slav, of 
the Gentile over the Jew, of the Western over the 
Oriental, of the white over the colored, is childish 
folly, contrary to the teachings of science, dangerous 
to the common weal, and unworthy of civilized man.” 

Paul summed it up in one of the finest passages he 
wrote. “Is God, God of the Jew only; is he not God 
of the Gentile also; yea, God of the Gentile also, if 
so be that God is one.” One has only to change the 
names to make that truth as contemporary as the 
morning’s New York Times. 

What a time for the Christian ministry! We never 
will make any durable kind of cosmos out of the chaos 
we live in, save on the principles of great religion. 

There is at least one other imperative put on 
religion now, namely, to provide mankind with a sus- 
tainmg faith. In an upsetting time like ours, bound 
to be fraught with discouragements and setbacks, 
men do need a philosophy about life’s meaning to 
undergird their efforts and give their hopes validity. 
Without that, the tensions and strains of long-drawn- 
out issues with which we have to live, but the end of 
which we cannot see, will be too much for us. An 
urgency is quickening religion now, to produce ethically 
dedicated persons to match the need. But what if 
human nature is incapable of meeting such a creative 
task? The great basic principles of religion must be 
affirmed. But what if this be a universe where no, 
decent social order can be built? 

What a man believes about life’s essential meaning 
is of primary importance now. 

The issues confronting us are tremendous. They 
will not be settled overnight. Mortimer Adler tells 
us that it will take at least five hundred years before 
we get anything like real peace. How can men survive 
an ordeal like that without some basic convictions 
about life’s meaning? 

Of course, if one does not care about what happens 
to the world, he may get by, thinking life is mean- 
ingless. If he can convince himself that values are 
only flimsy ideas in his mind, altogether subjective, 
with no significance beyond his imagination, then 
he can let himself off from a lot of responsibility. Why 
should a man go through pain and hardship living for 
some will-o’-the-wisp ideal that doesn’t count for any- 
thing in the long run? Probably the best illustration 
of this is the frank confession of Aldous Huxley. “I 
had motives,” he wrote, “for not wanting the world to 
have any meaning; consequently assumed that it had 
none, and was able without any difficulty to find 
satisfying reasons for this assumption.” 

But when a man does care, and the causes he cares 
about are long-drawn-out affairs with dreadful obstacles 
ahead of them, even Huxley cannot stand the phi- 
losophy of meaninglessness. For when something hap- 
pens—how many things can happen!—then such a 
philosophy speaks to us saying, “Ours is a lost cause 
and there is no place for us in the universe.” All our 
best values, our deepest loves, our creative hopes are 
meaningless! 

Recently I ran across this description of violin 
music. “It is dragging the tail of a dead horse across 
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the entrails of a dead cat.” What a philosophy to 
have to turn to when tragic hours are here! 

But when a person has a great philosophy of life, 
when he believes that there is something worth while 
going on in life, that his ideals have standing ground 
ir the universe, then no matter what happens he will 
not stand for chaos having the last word. He will 
keep at his cause, believe in it, work for it, give himself 
to it. His is a spiritual adventure in a spiritual world. 
“What though the earth be changed, and the moun- 
tains be shaken into the midst of the sea, the Lord 
of Hosts is with us.” 

That is essentially what religion is. It is, says John 
Baillie, ‘a consciousness which comes to the dutiful, 
to the loyal, to these.who are true to their highest 
values they know, that in being thus dutiful and loyal 
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to their values, they are doing what they were meant ~ 
and appointed to do, and are putting themselves in 
line with the Eternal and have his backing behind 
them.” 

Well, however great the difficulties may be ahead 
of us, this is a great time for religion. Turning chaos 
into cosmos is its specialty. That has been the task 
of Creation since the beginning. 

“And the earth was waste and void: and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep: and the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the water.” 

And now we are “workers together with him.” 

“Thou shalt build up the old waste places, thou 
shalt raise up the foundations of many generations, 
thou shalt be called the repairer of the breach, the 
restorer of paths to dwell in.’ 


Rhode Island Universalist Convention 


Henry H. Schooley 


HE 107th annual session of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention convened at. the Church 

of Our Father in Pawtucket on Wednesday, June 7, at 
5 Aa) Oh st 68)8 


Following last year’s procedure, the Planning Coun- 


cil of the convention recommended the omission of the 
evening service with a keynote speaker. 

The Council, moreover, arranged for the Rhode 
Island Association of Universalist Women to hold its 
annual session in the morning of the same day on 
which the convention was held. Miss Ida M. Folsom, 
executive director of the National Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, spoke of the needs and work at 
Friendly House, North Carolina, and also of the Rural 
Service Center in China. An offering of $65.65 was 
taken for the advancement of this work. The Rhode 
Island A.U.W. voted to assume its financial respon- 
sibilities for these social-service projects of our denom- 
ination. Mrs. Walter H. Hilton of the. Church of the 
Mediator, Providence, was elected president of the 
Rhode Island A.U.W. for the ensuing year. Other 
officers elected were: First vice-president, Mrs. Olin P: 
Taylor; second vice-president, Mrs. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood; third vice-president, Mrs. Robert W. Gumley; 
secretary, Miss Marion L. Gardiner; treasurer, Mrs. 
Sarah Pease; trustee for three years, Mrs. Ernest P. 
Braman. 

President Fred B. Perkins called the 107th session 
of the Rhode Island Universalist Convention to order, 
and asked Rey. Henry H. Schooley, state superintend- 
ent of churches, to lead the convention in prayer. 

Despite the difficulties of transportation and the 
many calls on people’s time, a surprising number of 
people attended. Rev. William Couden, D.D., report- 
ing for the Credentials Committee, announced a 
quorum of delegates from all churches. 

Mrs. Sarah Henderson, as chairman of the Planning 
Council, reported that all conferences and this conven- 


tion were planned out well in advance to avoid conflicts 
of date and to provide for proper publicity. 

In his report as secretary of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket stated 
there were six ministers, two lay preachers, and one 
minister from another denomination listed by his com- 
mittee, the last being Dr. W. Edward Dentinger, who 
has been serving as ad interim minister of the Valley 
Falls Universalist church. 

Miss Marion L. Gardiner of North Providence, 
secretary of the Rhode Island A.U.W., reported 
verbally. She said that the organization had sub- 
scribed its full share to the national program, ‘and that 
several very interesting programs had been presented 
during another trying year of war. 

The chairman of the Temperance Committee, Mrs. 
Philip Thomas of Woonsocket, gave a comprehensive 
report on the work of her committee, in which she 
urged the convention to go on record in favor of the 
abolition of the sale of liquor around military camps, 
the prohibition of all liquor advertising in the press 
and over the radio, and the discontinuance of the 
sale of all alcoholic beverages for the duration of the 
war. The last proposal, having been incorporated into 
a resolution, was defeated by a voice vote of the 
convention. 

Rey. William Couden, D.D., chairman of the Social 
Action Committee, expressed the hope that our denom- 
ination would be able to continue its active interest 
in social action work. An example of its need and 
influence was demonstrated during the past year when 
high schools of the city of Providence had planned to 
hold traditional football games on Sunday: When the 
Social Action Committee of the city protested that 
such a program would seriously conflict with Protes- 
tant church services, and inconvenience people seek- 
ing public transportation to attend these services, the 
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planned football schedule for Sunday high-school games 
was canceled. - 

The convention treasurer, Ralph S. Anthony, re- 
ported a balance on hand of $1,225.12, which he stated 
was $100 in excess of last year’s figure. The treasurer’s 
report, having been audited by Norman C. Mason, 
was duly accepted. President Perkins remarked that 
the convention was fortunate in having put an 
efficient person as treasurer. 

Rev. Henry H. Schooley of Providence gave a full 
report of his services as state superintendent. All 
churches have full or part-time pastors, with the 
exception of the Universalist Chapel in Cumberland. 
Mr. Schooley said that in his opinion this was one 
of the most fruitful areas for church extension, and 
recommended that the State Convention join with 
the Cumberland Chapel in securing and paying for 
the services of a person, whose duty it would be to 
take a community survey to ascertain the number of 
Protestants and prospective church people in that 
community. Such a basis of fact would then indicate 
the advisability or not of enlarging the service of this 
particular church. 

The First Universalist Church of Providence, of 
which Rey. William Couden, D.D., was pastor, was 
cited as the outstanding church of the year for its 
splendid programs of interchurch educational and 
social endeavors. President Fred B. Perkins was 
accorded recognition for his preaching services to 
three of the Rhode Island churches while the ministers 
of these churches were confined to their homes through 
illness. Appropriate greetings of farewell, on behalf of 
the Rhode Island ministers and people, were expressed 
by the superintendent of churches to Dr. Couden, who 
is retiring to his home in Concord, Michigan, after 
eighteen years of notable service as the pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Providence. A presenta- 
tion of books by his fellow ministers was earlier made 
to Dr. Couden. 

President Perkins, in his annual report, stressed the 
urgent need for greater religious unity among those 
of Protestant faiths, and solicited the support of 
Universalist churches of the state on behalf of the 
Rhode Island Council of Churches, which has recently 
employed the services of a full-time executive secre- 
tary, Rev. Earl H. Tomlin, under an expanded pro- 
gram for the churches and the Service Men’s Hospital- 
ity Center. Mr. Perkins has been serving on the 
executive board of this organization and other civic 
committees, representing the Universalist denomina- 
tion, and earning for himself recognition as the fore- 
most lay leader in the state. Speaking of the spiritual 
needs of the hour, Mr. Perkins said in part: 

Without Christian influence in this world we would be- 
come as “a den of bears.” Meeting, as we are, on the day fol- 
lowing D Day, we are sobered by the fact that the cost of this 
war, in human lives and materials, perhaps will be the greatest 
in the history of man. Though small in numbers as denomi- 
nations go, we can make a valuable contribution to the spirit- 
ual rehabilitation of our time, believing firmly with Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick that “the hope of the world is with the 
minorities.” 

The Hon. Henry P. Stone, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, made the following report: Presi- 
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dent, Fred B. Perkins; vice-president, Miss Marion L. 
Gardiner; secretary, Rev. Henry H. Schooley; treas- 
urer, Ralph S. Anthony; trustees, Walter A. Batty and 
Earl B. Robinson; trustee for three years to Univer- 
salist Publishing House, the Hon. Henry P. Stone; 
Fellowship Committee, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
chairman, Rey. Henry H. Schooley, Chapin T. Arnold, 
Willard J. Freeman, and Elmer S. Chace. 

Rey. Charles Wyman, assistant to the president of 
the Universalist Publishing House, was accorded the 
privilege of the floor. Mr. Wyman expressed the hope 
that our churches and people would increase their 
interest in and financial support of THe Curistran 
Lxeaper, which this year observes its 125th anniversary. 
Mr. Stone said he would like to see the State Conven- 
tion double its contribution to the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 

The report of the Resolutions and Recommenda- 
tions Committee, Rev. Robert L. Weis of Harrisville, 
chairman, was called for. One resolution, deprecating 
the action of labor unions in calling strikes at such a 
critical time in the history of the world, was sent back 
to the committee for redrafting, after Mrs. Olin P. 
Taylor made a forthright pronouncement against it. 
A recommendation to change the day of the annual 
convention from the first Wednesday in June to the 
second Wednesday in May was defeated when it 
failed to win a three-quarters majority vote. 

An offering was taken for the Ministerial Relief 
Fund, after which Dr. Couden closed the 107th annual 
session with a fitting Bible reading and prayer. 


AS MASARYK SEES IT 
(Editorial reprinted from “The Churchman’) 


AN MASARYK, foreign minister of Czechoslovakia, 

knows Germany and the Germans. Those who are 
everywhere discussing what should be done with Ger- 
many after the war might profitably listen to one with 
such intimate knowledge. In a recent address before 
the International Labor Organization, which was 
reprinted in part in the New York Times, Mr. Masaryk 
said: “I do not hold that all Germans are guilty, but I 
do submit that we Czechs have been neighbors of 
Germany for a thousand years and there is nothing 
anybody can teach us about certain bellicose and 
goose-stepping German qualities. There is indeed 
something very rotten in the state of Germany. And 
unless it is realized fully and lastingly and all the 
consequences aré drawn the invasion will not bring the 
results for which the United Nations’ youngsters have 
been, are and will be dying in the weeks and months 
to come.” The people of his own country, and those of 
others conquered by Hitler “have gone through years 
of differently graded hell. They will not understand 
if their cause is not given priority, a definite and last- 
ing priority, before the aggressor’s. My responsibility 
is to the saintly inhabitants of concentration camps, 
ghettoes and Gestapo torture chambers. My respon- 
sibility is to the thousands of graves of women, chil- 
dren and men who died because they believed in the 
principles of democracy. 

(Continued on page 435) 
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Pennsylvania Universalist Convention 


Herbert E. Benton 


HE 113th session of the Pennsylvania Universalist 

Convention, held at Reading, June 2-4, has joined 
its predecessors, and, like them, has stimulated new 
interest and resolution among the Universalists of the 
Keystone State. 


The local committee had worked with exceptional 
zeal and wisdom, and everything possible was done 
~ to make the occasion both enjoyable and constructive. 
We must bear testimony here to the loyalty of the 
group in the Reading church. Meeting a succession 
of disappointments and trials that might well have 
given rise to hopeless discouragement they have 
persevered until now the church is stronger than for 
a long period. They have renovated the sanctuary 
and redecorated the recreation hall, and by their own 
labor for the most part. They deserve high commenda- 
tion. 

The convention opened at 2:40 Friday afternoon 
with President Fred Keiser of Reading in the chair. 

Rey. James D. Herrick of Towanda, convention 
chaplain, conducted an impressive devotional service, 
a call to more faith in God in these trying times. 

After the presentation of various reports and the 
appointment of the sessional committees the conven- 
tion adjourned and the annual session of the State 
Association of Universalist Women was held, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Saunders, Scranton, presiding. 

The evening session was a platform meeting. 
Rev. H. E. Benton, D.D., of Philadelphia presided. 
Greetings were brought by the mayor, J. Henry 
Stump; Rev. J. M. Mengel, president of the Reading 
Ministerial Association; Rev. Chester Marcus, pastor 
of the Washington Street Presbyterian Church; 
Rey. Sidney L. Regner, Temple Cheb Sholom; and 
Rey. Harmon M. Gehr who has been acting minister 
of the church since Rev. Harvey Swanson became 
chaplain in the Navy. (Mr. Gehr has won the affection 
and deep appreciation of the Reading people and has 
increased the success won under Mr. Swanson.) These 
addresses were all filled with a spirit of courtesy and 
regard, evidencing that Universalism in Reading has 
a place of honor. We might add that Mayor Stump 
paid the convention an unusual compliment by remain- 
ing throughout the evening. 

The main speaker was Rev. John Murray 
Atwood, D.D., dean of the Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University. His theme was “The Great 
Task of the Small Church.” Forcefully and con- 
vineingly he drove home the truth that the small 
church has a large place to fill in the present world; 
the church with the Universalist faith has a responsi- 
bility it cannot escape. Because it is a church that 
is a protagonist of freedom its people must show that 
they understand the positive element in freedom. 
Too many take only the negative view of this privilege 


and show their belief in freedom by accepting it as 
permission to stay away from church. We must show 
we are worthy of freedom by accepting the responsi- 
bilities it confers. 

Saturday was a notable day. The convention met 
at 9:20 a. m. During the business session approval 
was voted of the following: the recommendation, 
made by our capable and untiring state superintend- 
ent, Rey. Thomas H. Saunders, D.D., which sets up 
a Ministerial Gratuity Fund modeled upon that in 
vogue in the Connecticut Convention; the changing 
.of the name “Universalist General Convention” to 
“Universalist Church of America” in all our printed 
matter; and a recommendation that our churches do 
all possible to combat the rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency and affirm the church’s historic stand 
which emphasizes the oneness of mankind and thus 
deplores and resists all prejudice and hatred between 
racial, religious and social groups. 

Officers elected were: President, Charles H. Gough, 
Philadelphia; vice-president, Rev. Russell W. Lock- 
wood, Brooklyn; secretary, Rev. Herbert E. Benton, 
D.D., Philadelphia; treasurer, G. Freed Otto, Phila- 
delphia; trustees for three years, Henry W. Felton, 
Montrose, James R. Weakley, Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, Scranton; Fellowship Com- 
mittee, Rev. James D. Herrick, chairman, Rey. Russell 
W. Lockwood, Dr. Herbert E. Benton, secretary; lay 
members, Andrew J. Weakley and Paul Harden. 
Place of next convention, Brooklyn. Preacher of 
occasional sermon, Dr. H. E. Benton. 

A resolution was passed expressing appreciation to 
the retiring president, Fred Keiser, who has put into 
the position vision and consecration and much hard 
work. 

The new president, Charles H. Gough, was called 
to the platform and expressed his gratitude for the 
honor conferred upon him and his hope for continued 
co-operation by all the churches and their people. 

Following the close of the convention the trustees 
met for luncheon and the meeting which is required 
by the constitution. 

During the afternoon two notable events occurred 
which promise much for the future. The first was the 
reorganization of the State Sunday School Association. 
To this Miss Margaret Winchester of the General 
Sunday School Association contributed much. James 
C. Krayer, devoted superintendent of the Sunday 
school of the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, was 
elected president, Miss Lucy Howard of Brooklyn, 
secretary-treasurer, and Mervin Helfrich, Reading, 
vice-president. The second was the organization of a 
State Universalist Youth Fellowship. Rev. Douglas 
Frazier, director of the National Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, brought this to a successful conclusion. 
The officers are: President, Rev. Russell W. Lockwood, 
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Brooklyn; vice-president, Nathaniel Morgan, Church 
of the Restoration, Philadelphia. 

During the afternoon, an automobile trip was 
arranged by the local committee. It was a drive 
through a beautiful countryside and led to the house 
built by Dr. George de Benneville at Oley. Mrs. Arthur 
Bailey of Reading told the fascinating story of this 
heroic and romantic life in ‘an unforgettably vivid 
manner. 

At 6:30, a company that overflowed the recrea- 
tion hall, so that all could not be accommodated, 
gathered for the annual banquet. Howard Pierce, 
Reading, was toastmaster. Brief responses were given 
by Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive director of the 
National Association of Universalist Women, Miss 
Margaret Winchester, Dr. Atwood, Rev. Douglas 
Frazier and Dr. Saunders. Richard Wood, secretary 
of the Peace Committee of the American Friends, was 
the principal speaker on the subject, “Quaker Hopes 
for Relief and Rehabilitation.” It was an illuminating 
and thought-provoking address. This was followed by 
an hour’s incursion: into the world of “Birds and 
Men.” The guide was Edward Hill of the local church. 
Mr. Hill is an authority on ornithology and gave a 
fascinating story illustrated with still and motion 
pictures. An hour’s dancing closed a most enjoyable 
and profitable evening. ; 

The concluding session of the convention came on 
Sunday morning when Miss Margaret Winchester 
conducted a model Sunday school session. Rev. 
Russell W: Lockwood conducted the devotional serv- 
ice and the communion fellowship. The occasional 
sermon was preached by Dr. Thomas H. Saunders and 
was a clear and moving call to action by the church 
in these perilous days. 

Following a bountiful collation served by the local 
people in the recreation hall the guests departed for 
their homes, feeling that their time had been well and 
profitably spent. 


Kansas Universalist Convention 
Donald B. King 


HE 70th session of the Kansas Universalist Con- 

vention was held in Junction City, May 27 and 28, 
1944. Delegates were present from El Dorado, 
Hutchinson and Junction City. 

All officers were re-elected for another year, and 
Mrs. Lola Mustain and Robert Routt were elected to 
serve three-year terms as trustees. The officers now 
are: Lloyd L. Shirk, president; Dr. Albert D. Bell, 
vice-president; Rev. Donald B. King, secretary; and 
Mrs. Blanche B. Pierce, treasurer. 

Dr. W. W. Tamplin of Hutchinson was elected to 
serve another three-year term on the Committee of 
Fellowship. Dr. Tamplin has served as chairman of 
the Committee. Other members are James Rice and 
Rev. Donald B. King, secretary. 

Mr. King was reappointed to the office of superin- 
tendent, which he has held since 1939. 
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Congratulations and 
Good Wishes 


From the President of the Associated Church Press 


O be alive at all in these hard days for religious 

journalism is a matter of congratulations for any 
church paper. To have lived for a century and a 
quarter is a distinct achievement. To be alert and 
aggressive and to have such a message as that cus- 
tomarily found in Ture Curistran Leaner is cause for 
genuine celebration. Surely this paper is to be honored 
not only by the church which it has served so well, 
but by the entire Associated Church Press—all those 
who work for the same ideals and purposes in sister 
denominations. Editor John van Schaick, past 
president, friend and counselor of both young and old 
in the field of religious journalism, is an able and 
devout man. Tue CuristiAn Leaver is what it is. 
because of the personality in the editor’s chair. 

The Associated Church Press wishes you, friend 
John, and your associates, a joyous celebration. The 
Church Herald, which I have the honor to serve in 
its 114th year, adds its felicitations to those of the 


brethren of the quill. Banker Je Moar 
Editor, The Church Herald (Reformed) 


From the Secretary of the Associated Church Press 

T is a noteworthy achievement when any paper | 

reaches its 125th birthday. Especially is this true 
of religious publications that have more than their 
share of difficulties in surviving. And yet there is no 
paper more urgently needed in a spiritually bankrupt 
world than a religious periodical such as THE Curis- 


‘TIAN LEADER. 


Please accept my hearty congratulations on behalf 
of the Michigan Christian Advocate and on behalf of 
the religious publications comprising the Associated 
Church Press of which I happen to be secretary- 


treasurer. 
JoHn E. Marvin 


Editor, Michigan Christian Advocate 


From the Protestant Voice (Interdenominational) 


NE hundred and twenty-five years of continuous 
publication is a record of which any journal can 
be proud. But Tue Curistran Leaver has done far 
more than continue its existence during that period; 
it has served its constituency in a manner unsurpassed 
by any other church paper. And yet, under the liberal 
leadership of its able ‘editor, it has been far more than 
2 journal for Universalists. Its independent and fear- 
less stand on the issues of the hour has attracted 
readers of all faiths and shades of opinion. To Tur 
Curist1AN LEeApER’s sound and persistent contention 
that its pages must remain free of dictation from 
officialdom, the religious press is indebted. For free 
editors and a free press transcend denominational 
boundaries; all of us who believe in religious liberty 
have a stake in their preservation. Our congratula- 
tions, then, to Tue Curistran Leaver, which has 
demonstrated the blessings of both. 
Homer W. Kine, Editor 
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From John Haynes Holmes 

HE Abbé Sieyes, asked in his old age what he 

did during the French Revolution, replied “I 
survived.” 

Thus has Tae Leaper survived recurring wars, 
alternating periods of prosperity and, depression, the 
collapse of a civilization, and more changes in religion 
than one dares to think about. And it has done more 
than merely survive! It has led thought, sustained 
faith, and fostered the best and highest interests of 
life. I don’t know how it has managed to do this, 
except as it has drawn strength from some source of 
real -vitality. And: what can that source’ be but 
Universalism? 

Joun Haynes Hotmes 
Editor, Unity 


From Our Contemporary on Advance 

PHILOSOPHER, when asked concerning the life 
A of a certain man, refused to express an opinion; 
for, said he, “I do not know his end.” My knowledge of 
Tue CuristIAN Leaver is limited to the past twenty- 
odd years, but if its beginning and its previous course 
have been at all as it has been during the years that 
I have known it, its record has been eminently great 
snd honorable. Today THe Curist1An LEADER repre- 
sents the continuance and maintenance of a great 
tradition in religious journalism that of late years has 
tended to be lost. It is an anomalous circumstance 
that while the denominations have been drawing 
closer together in organizations of national and world 
unity religious journals, with a few notable exceptions, 
have become more denominational than ever. Great 
organs, of denominational affiliation, but formerly 
under independent or semi-independent management, 
with an interest and outlook far beyond denomina- 
tional lines, have in recent years approximated more 
toward denominational house organs, officially directed 
and controlled. Under these circumstances it means 
much to see a paper like Tae Curist1an Leaper meet- 
ing with free and independent spirit every issue that 
a religious paper ought to be meeting; unconcerned, 
even, about avoiding controversial issues, but meeting 
these in a large and tolerant spirit, if always with 
frankness and honesty. To me, always conspicuous in 
Tuer Leaner is its clarity of style, as well as its clarity 
of purpose. The English language is consistently used 
to express, not to conceal, thought. An organ of 
opinion depends for its maintenance upon a con- 
stituency of readers who, in sympathy with its main 
purpose, are willing to support it, regardless of whether 
it always expresses their individual opinions upon 
every conceivable subject. Honest journalism can be 
conducted only on such a basis. Long may Tur Curis- 
TIAN Leaver have a loyal constituency, appreciative of 
high editorial integrity, courageous convictions com- 
bined with equally courageous tolerance, and of a 
journal motivated solely with the purpose of serving 
the cause of truth and right! May Tue Curistian 
Leaver, too, as honorably and truly as today, ever 
justify its name as in fact and deed a “Christian 
leader”! 


Se 


Wiiu1am E. Girroy 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


From the Sabbath Recorder (Seventh Day Baptist) 


T is an outstanding pleasure for me to send you 

greetings and congratulations at this time on the 
achievement of one hundred twenty-five years of 
journalism. It is not given to many religious papers 
to meet successfully the needs of its constituency for 
so long a period, Your own wise and judicious man- 
agement as editor for the many years past has in no 
small way contributed to its high standards. 

The thoughtful editorials, racy descriptions, helpful 
articles, and the understanding of the needs of the 
people have meant much, I am sure, not only to your 
own readers but to many others of us who have the 
privilege of perusing its pages. 

As the editor of a sister journal just reaching its 
one hundredth anniversary, and as one who has had 
opportunity for fellowship with the editor-in-chief and 
one or two others of the staff, I wish to convey to you 
and your workers and people my deep appreciation of 
Tue CuristiAn Leaper and its contribution toward 
the building up of the kingdom of God. Not only 
have you withstood the vicissitudes, difficulties of the 
first one hundred years which are said to be the 
hardest, but you have already accomplished a quarter 
of the second century, a period in which religious 
journalism has had to meet loose theological thinking, 
challenging social changes and economic depression. 
It has been a time when many strong journals have 
ceased publication because of lack of financial, moral, 
and spiritual support, but Tue Curistian LrapreR 
has pressed on with vigor, courage, and optimistic faith. 
The Sabbath Recorder joims in sending these greetings 
and congratulations. 

Herpert C. Yaw Horn 
Editor 


From the Presbyterian Record of Toronto 


T is an achievement in religious journalism for a 

paper to reach its 125th year and still be endowed 
with strength. I heartily congratulate you and all 
concerned. Such a publication must have merit.’ 
In my seventeen years’ acquaintance with Tue Curis- 
TIAN Leaver I have been impressed with the ability of 
the editorials, their breadth of view and fairness, and 
the high value of the contributed articles. Even the 
concluding column of the last page, Crackling, is 
distinctive in its class, free from the vulgar, provokes 
mirth, and “doeth good like a medicine.” 


W. M. Rocuester, Editor 


From Our Young People’s Paper 


AM informed that Tue Curistran Leaper has 

reached the ripe age of one hundred and twenty- 
five years this month! 

Congratulations to you, Editor Van Schaick, for 
all your efforts to make this magazine the fine one that 
it is. Also, to those who have served in the past let 
me express my appreciation. Best wishes and good 
luck to Tae Leaver for the next one hundred and 
twenty-five years! 

Grorce L. Nuxs, Editor, Onward 


— 


- world outlook, and progressive leadership. 
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From the Federal Council 

S one who has derived great stimulus from Tue 
CuristIAN Leaver during the last twenty-five 
vears of its long span of life, I feel impelled to send a 
word of congratulation on the completion of 125 years 
of continuous publication. In these days of rapid 
change, the record of Tue CuristrAn Leaper for a 

century and a quarter is remarkable. 
As for the editorial policies of Tue CurisTIAN 
Leaver, I do not see how they could be surpassed. 


During all my acquaintance with it, it has displayed 


a rare combination of spiritual insight, social vision, 

I wish 

great success to THe Curistian Leaver as it begins 
the next 125 years of its history. 

Samuet McCrea Cavert 

.General Secretary 


From Zions Herald (Methodist) 


REETINGS to Tue Curistian Leaver on its 

125th birthday, for it is indeed a leader in the 
field of Christian thought and action. Always wide 
awake and virile, the great organ of the Universalist 
Church has made a contribution to human progress 
and achievement that cannot be measured merely in 
the number of years of its existence. Tue Lraprr has 
a glorious history, but never was it more intelligently 
and forcefully conducted than it has been during the 
incumbency of its present fearless and discerning 
editor. , 

Zions Herald salutes its esteemed contemporary 
and wishes for it a long series of future anniversaries 
marking its ever increasing success in the espousal ‘of 
the cause for which Christ died. 


L. O. Harrman, Editor 


From the Christian Register (Unitarian) 


ELIGIOUS freedom and journalistic liberty march 

hand in hand. The test of a religious journal’s 
authentic freedom is a pragmatic one. Freedom of the 
press is not so much a matter of bylaws and boards as 
it is the use of freedom on the printed page for him 
who runs to read. Freedom is proven by the use of it. 
By this test THe Curistran Leaver should fly a 
celestial pennant upon its masthead. Its honored 
editor has never mumbled his convictions or stuttered 
on his confession of faith, or pigeonholed a bitter but 
needed criticism, be it of a country pulpit or an 
administrative chair. We of the Unitarian household 
of faith salute the man and his record. 

One hundred twenty-five years of history as a 
religious journal deserves a 100-gun salute. It is a 
victory of the first order. From one contemporary we 
send joyously the watchword of free men—salud! 
When better editors are built,. Tae Curistran Leaver 
WILL build them. 

StepHen H. Frircuman, Editor 


As good almost kill a man as kill a good book: who 
kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; 
but he who destroys a good book kills reason itself — 
John Milton. 
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Glowing Memories in a 


Layman’s Religious Life 
(Continued from page 426) 


never regretted the decision. A Sunday in May it was, 
and being in Portland for the day with my mother I 
took her to hear the most distinguished preacher in 
the city—James F. Albion. I remember looking for 
the first time at the three frescoes which have now 
become a part of my being: the Transfiguration, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the Talk to the Children. 
And I recollect the theme of his sermon: the divinity 
that is in all of us. From Abraham Lincoln and 
Robert Browning he led us to Christ. The spark of 
the divine in all of us is a familiar idea to Universalists, 
but it came to me with the force of novelty. My 
mother was not so pleased. She said, “Why! He 
makes out that Jesus was only a man like us!” But 
I was too much enthralled with his eloquence to debate 
the matter. 

Of the three effective ministers who have succeeded 
Dr. Albion and of the many Universalist affiliations 
and influences that have enriched my life since the 
decision was made to affiliate with the Congress Square 
Church, it would not become me now to speak. It is 
all too recent. It is not reminiscence, but life—now 
and yesterday and tomorrow. With maturity the joy 
of doing has been added to the joy of receiving. 

Only one final reminiscence: the pilgrimage to: 
Gloucester for the Murray celebration late in the sum- 
mer of 1920. The acquaintance with Universalists. 
from all over the country; the friendly meals in the 
big tent; and the pageant in the starlight, the only 
pageant I have ever seen that really did what it set. 
out to do. And many things besides made it a great. 
experience. 

And so I have glanced back along the path on 
which I started and along the highroad into which it. 
widened, They are very personal recollections, to be 
sure; but that is what Dr. John asked for. And 
whether or not anyone is interested to hear the story, 
to me at least it is a joy to have had a reason for 
recalling the lights along the way. 


AS MASARYK SEES IT 
(Continued from page 431) 

“T am looking forward to the rebirth in Germany of 
Goethe, Kant, Herder and Beethoven. But there is. 
only one way to achieve that—by first proving con- 
clusively and once and for all to the German nation 
that aggression does not now and never will pay. 
When that fact is firmly established we can proceed 
with the second chapter. The same applies, naturally, 
to Japan. 

“I am not one of those who consider Germany 
incurable. But I am one of those who know that the 
cure must be long and stern. The patient has had too. 
many recurrences of the ‘Herrenvolk-amuck’ disease. 
Jt is in his interest as well as ours to make a most 
thorough job this time.” 

All of which, we think, adds up to good common 
sense. 
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Parsons in Uniform 


Jacob Simpson Payton 


T is estimated that between 30,000 and 40,000 


American servicemen have married English girls. 


The latter not only have changed their names, but each 
anticipates the day when she will change her residence 
to some American city street, or village or farm. Will 
these Anglo-American marriages strengthen the inter- 
national bonds by .the transfer of such wholesale 
feminine citizenship to these shores? Chaplain 
Thomas B. Richards:who has been stationed in Eng- 
land for over a year Admits the possibilities, but in a 
communication to the General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains he points out some responsibilities 
that weigh heavily upon his mind. 

In answering the question, “Will Johnny come 
marching home married or single?” he passes over the 
preliminary hurdle during peace or war, at home or 
abroad, of obtaining the girl’s consent. He proceeds 
immediately to an unusual situation which he describes 
as follows: “Johnny proposes to marry an English girl 
and take her home to America after the war. He has 
submitted his application for his commanding officer’s 
approval, since no soldier can marry without that 
_ approval. He must wait two months, as prescribed 

by regulations in this theater of military operations, 
during which time he must satisfy such conditions as 
his commanding officer demands. My commanding 
officer turns Johnny’s application over to me. He is 
fully aware of his responsibility and he takes it seri- 
ously. He asks his chaplain to interview Johnny and 
his prospective bride, investigate his service record, 
determine his ability to support a wife, and then 
make such recommendation as he deems advisable.” 

To determine what to recommend seems to be 
adding a touch of gray to the hair of many chaplains. 
Will they make the mistake of giving the green light 
to the altar that will lead to the woes of unhappy 
wedlock? Chaplain Richards reports “a marked dis- 
inclination on the part of most parents to give any 
parental advice whatsoever” on the matrimonial plans 
of their sons, although “they never fail to warn them 
against sitting in a draft or getting their feet wet.” 
There are international problems that not even a 
chaplain can escape or solve. 


Deepening Loyalties 


It is remarkable how strong a grip the men served 
by a chaplain frequently get upon his affections. He 
becomes not only solicitous about the honor of the 
command to which he has been assigned, and proud of 
its record, but he has an increasing admiration for the 
individual men who have come smiling through so 
many ordeals. j 

Chaplain Victor R. Griffin was pastor of the Seventh 
Christian Church, Indianapolis, when he was appointed 
a chaplain. He has been assigned to a Corps Medical 
Battalion which has been honored with the presenta- 
tion of a plaque and clasp for its work during the 
Ttalian campaign. Frequently upon the conclusion of 


a long pastorate, a clergyman will declare that his 
parish has been so much to his liking that had he 
tramped the denomination over, he could not have 
found a place more to his liking. 

It is scarcely likely that Chaplain Griffin would 
elect to spend his life on Anzio beachhead. However, 
from a recent letter to the General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, one must conclude that 
the chaplain feels sure he will never find a congregation 
in civilian life that will command more of his admira- 
tion than does his present Medical Battalion. With 
pride he describes “our ambulance drivers in their 
shrapnel-scarred vehicles, and our thoughtful, untiring 
(and unsung) litter bearers.” 

Since D Day, when from the deck of a ship Chaplain ~ 
Griffin looked across the small harbor to the Italian 
shores where his men were to undergo such severe and 
prolonged testings, his affection for them has steadily 
increased. Quite frankly he says, “I do not know 
whether more of them have turned to religion than 
have fallen away, but I do know that religion means 
more to a lot of men than it ever meant before.” 


A Chaplain Remembers 


Chaplain C. A. Hewitt, formerly pastor of the 
Methodist church at Sewell, New Jersey, stood on the 
deck of a troopship fascinated by what he describes 
as “a gigantic geyser of water pluming upwards just 
astern of a little subchaser.” Death was riding in the 
skies over the seas that day for suddenly were evidences 
that an attack was on. “Twisting down out of the 
billowing clouds which had been their hiding place,” 
writes Chaplain Hewitt, “a swarm of enemy planes 
was descending for destruction.” 

Of the effect of the thunderous explosion that sud- 
denly followed, Chaplain Hewitt says: “When at last 
I thumped heavily to the deck on one hand and knee, 
I sprawled out in a mad slide that seemed to be 
infinite in duration.” The chaplain does not dwell 
long on the wound he received and his award of the 
Purple Heart, but speaks rather of the calm and 
orderly manner that followed the command to abandon 
ship. By aid of his life belt he moved towards a tiny 
light that guided him to a destroyer. He attributes 
“a tremendous wave, rising somewhere behind me, 
which literally delivered me within an arm’s reach of 
the deck railing” as nothing other than the merciful 
deliverance of the Unseen. 

Chaplain Hewitt concludes his account of that 
tragedy of the seas as follows: “There were some that 
night who did not share my good fortune, and this 
narrative is written that they might not be lost from 
memory. To them, the mercy of God was revealed in 
yet another way. As the burning light from the sink- 
ing troopship faded into the sea, it became a symbol of 
the flaming hearts of unsung heroes that were removed 
in like fashion from the turbulent course of this world’s 
events.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DEAN SKINNER AND DEAN LEONARD 


To THE Eprror: 


The following is a copy of a letter written to Mrs. Nathan 
A. Day, of Mt. Carmel, Ohio, by Dr. Leonard about Chil- 
‘dren’s Sunday. The letter was presented to the Universalist 
Historical Society last week by Dr. Cummins, and it occurred 
to us that some of the readers of Tur Leaver would be inter- 
ested in it. 
C. R. SKINNER 
Tufts College, Mass. 


College Hill 
May 28, ’87 
Dear Mrs. Day: 

So far as I know, “Children’s Sunday” was first celebrated 
at Chelsea, Mass., as early as June 63. The records of the 
church at Chelsea will show the exact date. I mention ’63, 
because we dedicated the new church in ’62; and the first 
celebration of the day in the new church is fixed in my mem- 
ory. When it was observed as a church day among the 
Methodists, I do not know. It is barely possible that the 
Methodist people established the day as one to be observed 
among them before our U. S. Convention did so. That fact 
I do not know. I think, however, that the day was observed 
as “Children’s Day” or “Children’s Sunday” first in our 
church in Chelsea. At any rate it will be very easy for our 
good friends of the Methodists to show the fact if any one 
among them kept the day as a special church day before 1863. 

Let me send most fraternal greeting to your little band 
of “Workers of the Universalist faith” and express the hope 
that the approaching “Children’s Sunday” will be a good 
day for all of you. 

Some of our noble students of the Divinity School expect 
to do summer work in Ohio. I hope that you may see and 
know them. 

Faithfully yours, 


C. H. Lronarp 


HORACE BUSHNELL ON WORSHIP AND PREACHING 


To tar Eprror: 


Why do people go to church? Or, to take account of the 
greater number, why do they stay away? Will not the 
majority say, The sermons aren’t worth hearing, or, I can 
hear better sermons over the radio? Do not most people 
estimate the value of a service by the quality of the preaching? 
And is not one result of that the tendency in theological 
schools to emphasize preaching? MHomiletics is a compulsory 
subject, as it should be; courses in worship, if offered at all, 
are optional. I took a course in worship at Hartford Seminary 
a few years ago. There were eight students in the class, out 
of a total enrollment of about eighty in the Seminary, and 
over two hundred at the Foundation, nearly all in training 
for religious work that will include the leading of worship. 

The schools can help by insisting on preparation for 
leadership in worship, but the fundamental change is needed 
in the church at large. 

In 1846 Horace Bushnell preached a sermon on “The 
Scene of Pentecost and a Christian Parish,” in which he 
made some remarks that are still pertinent to this subject. 
He said: 

“Our assemblies are gathered, not for the worship of God, 
but to hear preaching. Their religion often is to be critics 
of preaching. They bear the worship as a tax, or penance, on 
the way to come at the sermon. Sometimes it will be observed 
that the audiences are pitched about, into all dull and listless 
postures, during the worship, and then, coming to the sermon, 
they will begin to bestir themselves, and draw themselves 


up into position, as if they were now to receive something 
of consequence! How could they express a worse irreverence 
toward God, or more offensive to pious feeling, than to say, 
by signs so unequivocal, that they care more for hearing a 
man discourse, than they do for communion with God him- 
self!” 


“O come, let us worship and bow down.” 


STANLEY MANNING 
Hartford, Conn. 


HELPFULNESS AND KINDNESS THE TESTS 


To tHe Epiror: 


The signs of the times are that Christians at last are 
getting together. It was gratifying to me to read in Tue 
CuristIAN Leaver of June 3, 1944, that at the sessions of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Convention in Fitchburg 
“meals were served by the Emanuel Lutheran Church, the 
Calvinistic Congregational Church and the First Baptist 
Church,” and that “the centennial supper was served by 
the ladies of the First Methodist Church in the parish hall 
of the Episcopal Church.” Further on I read that there 
were addresses by a Unitarian minister and a Jewish rabbi. 

It is coming, one shepherd and one fold, a glorious vision 
and hope through God to men. 

“Tn essentials, unity; in nonessentials, liberty.” 


Rayam S. Moyer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLYMPIA BROWN THE SECOND TO BE ORDAINED 


To rue Eprror: 


The editorial (March 4) on “The First Woman to Be 
Ordained,” was interesting but contained a serious mistake. 
Herewith is enclosed a certified copy of Dr. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell’s ordination certificate which proves that she was 
ordained to the work of the Gospel ministry in September, 
1853, ten years before Olympia Brown who was, therefore, 
the second woman minister. 

Dr. Blackwell was my grandmother and we lived in the 
same household most of twenty-three years. I have heard her 
speak with respect and admiration of her friend, Olympia 
Brown. 

Dr. Blackwell founded the Unitarian All Souls’ Church at 
Elizabeth, N. J. She gave land on which to erect the building 
and later had her studio bungalow moved to form part of 
the minister’s residence. For a time she preached regu- 
larly and then was pastor emeritus until her death in 1921, 
preaching once a rhonth. Her last sermon. was given on 
Easter Sunday at the age of ninety. 

In 1908 Oberlin conferred upon her the degree of doctor 
of divinity. 

Since a number of friends and acquaintances have appar- 
ently seen this editorial in your paper and have written 
members of the family about it, I believe it would be greatly 
appreciated if you were to mention and rectify the mistake, 
particularly as your fine paper covers so wide a field of liberal 
thought and must at all times give enlightened leadership. 


Eruet J. WaHmpen 
Montelair, N. J. 


Dr. Blackwell was ordained by the First Congregational 
Church of Butler and Savannah, N. Y., September 15, 1853, 
and at her own request dismissed July 20, 1854. She was 
ordained before Olympia Brown but did her great work 
outside the church. 

Olympia Brown was ordained in 1863 and stayed in the 
ministry but gave great help to the suffrage and other reform 
movements in which Mrs. Blackwell was so great a leader.— 
Tur Eprtor. 
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Our Library Desk 


Man’s Destiny. An Essay on a Uni- 
versal Religion. By O. B (aucharel) 
d’A (oust). Driftwind Press. 50 cents. 


This pamphlet contains the reflections 
of an elderly minister who has set them 
down in an easy, untroubled style. He 
presents human life as the fulfillment 
of Divine purpose, in accordance with 
the plan of creative evolution. In these 
days of high-pressure propaganda and 
of fierce battles between the warring 
schools of theology, it is refreshing to 
run across this simple but by no means 
superficial work. It is also refreshing 
to know that such literature is still be- 
ing produced without recourse to or- 
ganized publishing activity. Pamphlet- 
eering should not die out; it is a 
significant American, and one might add 
Universalist, birthright. 

H. D.S. 


How to Live in THE Country WitHout 
Farminc. By Milton Wend. Double- 
day Doran. $2.50. 


David Grayson, in his idyllic adven- 
tures in country living, in his appealing 
and honest pictures of life as it can 
be lived on a farm, has no doubt been 
responsible for luring untold numbers of 
readers to the farm—only too often to 
their undoing and disappointment. For 
David Grayson failed to disclose that 
he was writing under a nom de plume, 
that he, was in reality a college pro- 
fessor with a good income who, because 
of that income, could so thoroughly en- 
joy country life and his neighbors, free 
from exacting toil and long hours 
necessary to making even a bare living 
on the farm. 

Milton Wend makes no such mistake. 
For though the title of his book is How 
to Live in the Country Without Farming, 
it does not claim to tell you how to 
live in the country without money. Mr. 
Wend early in his book states: “On the 
other hand, the most modest of country 
undertakings usually requires a com- 
paratively large amount of capital in- 
vestment and sufficient funds to cover 
operating expenses for a year and a half. 
Insufficient capital is one of the big 
sources of country failure.’ If the 
reader will keep this statement ever in 
mind, he will find much valuable advice 
and much sound philosophy in Mr. 
Wend’s book. 

Some two hundred ways of earning 
money in spare time are listed, but 
many of them are totally impracticable 
unless the country place is close to a 
large center. The greatest joy in coun- 
try living still comes only to those 


who love the peace and quiet, the com- 
munion with nature, the satisfaction of 
producing most of the necessities of 
life with the labor of one’s own hands. 
Poverty and lack of funds can be as 
harsh taskmasters as any city boss. 

How to Live in the Country Without 
Farming can be read with interest and 
profit by anyone contemplating going to 
the country to live. But let him note 
that money in a not too inconsiderable 
sum is an absolute necessity, if the 
venture is to be a success. If one mem- 
ber of the family is employed, with a 
steady and not too small income; if the 
rest of the family is willing to co-operate 
in gaining as much as possible of the 
family living from the land, there is some 
assurance of success. No fund of in- 
formation, however great, can take the 
place of a steady, even though small, 
income to cover the many needs of the 
modern family—even in the country. 

The lists of reference books will prove 
of great service to those seeking further 
information. Mr. Wend has covered 
thoroughly most phases of country living. 
And while Mr. Wend suggests that you 
seek a country place among “reasonably 
prosperous people” instead of those 
barely getting by, the seeker after a 
country home is apt to find that even 
today, with higher wartime prices, most 
country people are merely getting by— 
unless they are commuting to high-pay- 
ing defense jobs in the city. 


Irma C. Orto 


Moruer. ‘Tributes from the World’s 
Great Literature. Edited by Louis 
M. Notkin. Samuel Curl, Inc., New 
York. $2.00. 


The subtitle of this volume is not 
accurate; the adjective great should have 
been omitted. The world’s literature on 
motherhood is in this comprehensive an- 
thology, which means that probably less 
than 10 per cent is “great.” Though 
there are several selections which ex- 
press profound feeling, the majority ring 
the changes on tearful sentimentality. 
One cannot help wondering at times 
what mothers themselves would write 
about motherhood. Would it not be 
more genuine than what their sons and 
daughters write? 

For many ministers this collection 
should be helpful during the second 
week in May. An author’s index, how- 
ever, is not sufficient. An index of first 
lines, in addition, would make this vol- 
ume more useful. 


H. M. G. 


On BrEGINNING FROM WITHIN. 
Douglas V. Steere. Harper’s. 


By 
$1.50. 


Here is a religious book whose ex- 
cellence is beyond question. Written in 
deepest sincerity and colorful style, it 
sets forth Dr. Steere’s own conviction 
that man needs some old-fashioned heart- 
searching and soul-revolutionizing. He 
tells why, and how it should be done, 
and therefore his book belongs on every 
clergyman’s shelf. 

The first two chapters concern the 
saint and his relation to society. And 
the saint is necessary, he points out, to 
a remodeling of that society. He is its 
leader undeterred, and its lover undis- 
mayed, and, more, he is “one in whom 
Christ is felt to live again.” As God’s 
tool he works with souls of men and 
you cannot remake a society unless, 
first, you have begun to remake the 
souls that compose it. Dr. Steere draws 
heavily and effectively upon the saints 
of the ages from Origen to Kierkegaard 
to substantiate his claims. 

But saints and apostles do not spring 
forth full blown. They need long 
training, discipline and education of 
their will to God’s will. Their acts are 
strung out like beads on the basic 
thread of their devotions. And in “A 
New Set of Devotional Exercises” Dr. 
Steere does some fine inspirational and 
aspirational thinking from which he 
builds a frame of daily devotions based 
on Loyola’s “Spiritual Exercises.” This 
is must reading and pondering for the 
harassed and hurried minister. 

In a final chapter, “Death’s [lumina- 
tion of Life,” Dr. Steere shares with us, 
honestly and helpfully, his conception of 
the meaning of death and the meeting 
of death and, further, the meaning and 
meeting of life because of death. For 
the spiritually alert and the faithful, 
death illumines life in this way, he 
says: “These sensitive ones who seem 
to live as though they were lent to be 
spent dare face death as they have 
faced life for they have planted .. . in 
a soil which they have learned to trust.” 

One final hint to practicing preachers. 
This book is packed to overflowing with 
illustrations which, when borrowed, will 
make your sermons shine! But On Be- 
ginning from Within is not a book for 
pastors only, though perhaps they need 
its wisdom most. It will go to the 
hearts of all earnest, seeking Christians, 
and is it not true that, after all, the 
saints are most frequent among the 
laity? This is a handbook for them and 
a guidebook for all others. 


Esme Oaxes Barber 


A man will turn over half a library to 
make one book—Jounson. : 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A TRIBUTE TO THE UNIVERSALIST PRESS 


| On this 125th anniversary of the Uni- 
versalist Press, through which continuous 
service has been rendered the Uni- 
versalist Church and its auxiliaries, the 
Association of Universalist Women takes 
the opportunity to express its gratitude. 
Especially through the pages of Tur 
Curistian Leaver has it been possible 
for the Association to keep before the 
minds of a large number of readers the 
program of missionary endeavor which 
has been so largely its reason for being. 
In the early history of this Associa- 
tion, then the Women’s Centenary 
Association, one of the specific projects 
was the dissemination of liberal litera- 
ture, all of which came from the Uni- 
versalist Press. In the first twelve 
years of its history, “four and one-half 


million pages were_sent wherever the 
mails would go,” “expressing in forceful 
language our faith and the reasons there- 
for.’ In a more recent record, dated 
1905, we find a proposal by the Execu- 
tive Board of the Women’s Centenary 
Association, upon a request by the 
Woman’s Universalist Missionary Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts, to the editor of 
Tus Curistian Leaver for a “depart- 
ment in the paper.” This would appear 
to be the first organized effort to pub- 
licize regularly the women’s work through 
the denominational organ. 

The Association of Universalist 
Women pays tribute to the Universalist 
Press and to Tue Curistian Lraprer 
upon this significant anniversary. 


TRIBUTE TO 
ORDELL BRYANT 


Those who have for many years 
watched with interest the work of the 
church at Clinton, N. C., will appreci- 
ate the following tribute to the faithful 
minister, Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, who 
is this year retiring from the active 
ministry. It appeared in the May, 1944, 
issue of the Tar Heel Universalist. 

“Mr. Bryant has given his best to 
the work in the Clinton Circuit. His 
influence has been felt in every project 
for the upbuilding of town and county. 
His was the guiding hand in forming 
the Clinton Ministerial Association, 
which has welded the ministers of all 
faiths into a unit that has worked to- 
gether in pre-Easter services, in joint 
meetings of young people’s groups, and 
in many worth-while efforts. He helped 
organize the Sampson County Library 
Association, and was on its Board of 
Trustees when he left Clinton. He was 
the best-loved member of the Lions 
Club. The men said so when they 
came in a body to hear him preach, and 
placed a donation of more than $50 on 
the altar. He was secretary of the local 
chapter of the Masonic Lodge. He 
worked with the Parent Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the Red Cross, and other 
organizations. And his private contacts 
reached anyone who knew him who 
needed help or advice or encourage- 
ment. His heart, his hand, his pocket- 
book, were always open to those needing 
sympathy. He leaves a host of friends of 
all faiths who wish for him improved 
health, happiness and success. His place 
in their hearts will not be filled.” 


THE RHODE ISLAND 
STATE CONVENTION 


The Rhode Island Association of 
Universalist Women held its annual 
convention on June 7 in the Pawtucket 
Universalist church. The business, care- 
fully prepared at a meeting. of the 
Executive Board to avoid waste of 
time, made possible general business and 
routine reports, a report from each 
group, a discussion of the recommenda- 
tions, the election of officers and a half- 
hour address by the executive director 
of the National A.U.W., with adjourn- 
ment as scheduled. That so much could 
be accomplished without undue haste re- 
flects credit on the presiding officer 
and the planning of the board. 

Mrs. James Henderson, who has served 
so efficiently as president of the Rhode 
Island A.U.W., passed the gavel to the 
newly-elected president, Mrs. Walter H. 
Hilton of the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, who greeted the delegates. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE CONVENTION 


All who attended the sessions of the 
Pennsylvania State Convention at Read- 
ing have happy memories of those days 
of June 2, 3 and 4. The whole program 
was carefully prepared and executed. 
Much credit for it goes to the assistant 
pastor, Mervin Helfrich, and to the 
loyal men and women of the parish. 

The Pennsylvania Association of Uni- 
versalist Women held its meeting on 
Friday afternoon, at which time Miss 
Ida M. Folsom. executive director of 
the National A.U.W., was the speaker. 


The concluding business was transacted 
on Sunday. All reports showed a 
strengthening of purpose and program. 

Three outstanding social events of 
the convention were the Friendship 
Luncheon for the women; a banquet at 
the church followed by a lecture on 
“Birds and Man,” illustrated with col- 
ored slides, by Edward Hill, a member-of 
the Reading parish; and a five-mile trip 
to Oley Valley to the birthplace of Dr. 
De Benneville, where there was an 
address by Mrs. Arthur Bailey on the 
life and teaching of Dr. De Benneville, 
probably the pioneer Universalist 
preacher in this country. 


THE MAY MEETINGS 


Maine and New Hampshire still cling 
to the delightful old custom of holding 
May Meetings under the auspices of 
their Association of Universalist Women. 
The executive director attended both 
the meeting held in Westbrook, Maine, 
on the 24th, and the one held in Man- , 
chester, N. H., on the 25th. 

At Westbrook, Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt 
of Congress Square Universalist Church 
in Portland, gave the morning address, 
speaking on the contribution of the small 
denomination, and in Manchester the 
group was addressed by Rev. Emerson 
Hangen, pastor of the Community 
Church of Durham, who spoke on the 
outstanding weaknesses of the church as 
it faces the future. 

Mrs. Frank M. Vickerson, president 
of the Maine A.U.W., presided in 
Westbrook, and Mrs. Norman F. 
Whippen, president of the New Hamp- 
shire A.U.W., presided in Manchester. 

While in Portland Miss Ida M. Fol- 
som was the guest of Mrs. Clement F. 
Robinson, a member of the National 
Executive Board. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


TAKING THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL TO THE CHILD 


There has been developing of late a 
movement which seems to have large 
possibilities for the future. In some 
cases it began shortly after gas rationing 
interfered with regular attendance at 
church schools. Farsighted ministers 
and other leaders, noting the trend, de- 
cided that parents ‘could. be supplied 
with some of the materials used in a 
program of religious education and en- 
couraged to carry on at home. In al- 
most every denominational report one 
reads these days there is mention of 
this practice in one form or another. 

Yes, we have a few Universalist 
churches where some such plan is in 
operation. In a recent letter from Rev. 
Dana E. Klotzle of Springfield, Vt., he 
reports eight different families with a 
total of fourteen children being served 
in this way. The age-range of the pupils 
is three to fourteen years. Because of 
illness in one or two cases, and long 
distance from the church in the others, 
attendance at church school,-for the time 
being at least, must be irregular. So 
courses of study and supplementary 
materials for each child are taken into 
the home and parents are guided in 
helping their children to use them. 

Mr. Klotzle recognizes that the system 
is far from perfect but that it has defi- 
nite advantages. Among the latter he 
lists four: (1) The pupils receive guid- 
ance in religious growth which they 
would not have otherwise; (2) Contact 
is maintained with the church; (3) The 
regular call of the minister or “extension 
school” superintendent keeps church 
leaders aware of the needs which must 
be met; (4) These families are held to 
the church instead of being lost to it, 
as is so often the case. 

Any church interested in following 
some such plan may write to the 
G.S.S.A. for further reports and sugges- 
tions. 


GENEROUS GIVERS 


Young Universalists are learning by 
experience that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. They have dem- 
onstrated that fact this year. 

For in addition to weekly offerings to 
their local churches they have con- 
tributed to three Friendship Offerings 
$3,077.44. This is the total on June 19, 
and it will be even larger when G.S.S.A. 
books close on June 30. Divided, these 
offerings have been given for the 
following purposes: For China Relief, 
$1,616.05; for Jordan Neighborhood 
House, Suffolk, Va., $1,097.52; for 
Refugee Families m North Africa, 
$363.87. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


Our earth is but 
a small star in the 
great universe. 
Yet of it we can 
make, if we choose, 
a planet unvexed 
by war, untrou- 
bled by hunger 
or fear, undivided 
by senseless distinctions of race, color, or 
theory. Grant us that courage and 
foreseeing to begin this task today that 
our children and children’s children may 
be proud of the name of man. 


SrepHEeN VINCENT BENET 


The three Friendship Programs, of 
which these offerings were a part, are 
sponsored annually by the GS.S.A., 
helpful materials being prepared and sent 
to every local superintendent for use in 
his school. It is heartening to note 
that the number of schools using and 
profiting by them increases a little each 
year. 


WEEK END OF JULY 8 
AT FERRY BEACH 


Registration for the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute, July 8-15, will take place 
Saturday afternoon from 3 to 5:30. 
That evening the first assembly will be 
held in Rowland Hall with Dr. Ells- 
worth C..Reamon, dean, presiding. 
Following the introduction of the faculty, 
Rev. D. Stanley Rawson of Caribou, 
Maine, will conduct a fellowship hour 
at the end of which everyone will be 
well on the way to becoming acquainted. 


Sunday in the grove, Dr. Reamon 
will conduct the morning church service 
and Dr. Max A. Kapp. will preach. A 
late afternoon conference in the grove 
will be in charge of Miss Marion L. 
Ulmer of Portland, Maine, secretary of 
the Maine Council of Churches. Miss 
Ulmer will tell with pictures and story 
of the work done by churches in the 
new housing areas in Portland and vi- 
cinity. Sunday evening Prof. Albert E. 
Bailey will give an illustrated lecture, 
“What’s Who in the Universe.” The 
day will end with a Friendship Circle 
on the beach. 


On Monday classes will begin and 
plans for the week will get under: way. 
These days together are being antici- 
pated keenly by all those planning to 
attend. One enthusiastic delegate, 
coming for the first time, wrote recently, 
“Tm still so excited over going to Ferry 
Beach that I lie awake nights thinking 
about it.” 


THE PLAN BOOK 


Every church-school superintendent 
has been supplied with a copy of the 
1944-45 Plan Book. This denominational 
tool is helping leaders in every depart- 
ment of the church to “see their work 
whole,’ and to learn to plan their 
part of it co-operatively. Special atten- 
tion is called to the notes on summer 
planning. Would you like to have your 
school completely ready to begin on 
the opening day next fall? Read page 4! 
“Plan your work; then work your plan.” 


“DAILY LIFE IN BIBLE TIMES” 


This is the title of a book by Prof. 
Albert E. Bailey, published last fall 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. In a letter 
to the author, Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs 
comments on it as follows: “I want 
you to know how enthusiastic I am 
about it. You have organized and pre- 
sented the rich results of recent 
archaeological discoveries in such a way 
that the average church-school teacher 
can read and not be overwhelmed. 
Your long experience with church-school 
teachers has borne fruit. It should be 
a valuable book for references in all 
church-school libraries for many years.” 

Fortunate is every teacher who will 
read this book. But thrice fortunate 
are those who will attend Professor 
Bailey’s class during the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute at Ferry Beach! The 
title of the book is the subject of his 
course. Out of a rich background of 
lifelong study and nineteen trips to 
Palestine, Professor Bailey will make 
the Bible “come alive” in a vivid and 
thrilling way. 


PENNSYLVANIA PLANS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


At its recent convention in Reading, 
the Pennsylvania Church School Associ- 
ation elected the following officers for 
1944-1945: President, James Crawford 
Krayer, Philadelphia; vice-president, 
Merwin Helfrich, Reading; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Lucy A. Howard, Brook- 
lyn. Two meetings of the new board were 
held, during which time various plans of 
activity were discussed and definite re- 
sponsibilities assigned. 

Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G.S.S.A. staff participated in the con- 
vention program. Evidences of growth 
were apparent in the reports made by 
church-school representatives. 


“Some persons are like weather vanes; 
they show which way the wind blows; 
but others are like mountains; they deter- 
mine which way the wind should blow.” 
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News of Churches and larch People 


PROVIDENCE CHURCH PLANS CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 


Church of the Mediator 


The Church of the Mediator of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has made extensive plans 
for the observance of its centennial anni- 
versary during the coming year, the 
primary objective of which will be to 
pay off a long-standing church mort- 
gage. An imposing replica of the front 
of the Mediator edifice has been built 
and will be used to show the progress 
being made in this direction. 

Harry D. Horton has been appointed 
general chairman for the centennial ob- 
servance. George L. Crooker and Gordon 
E. Shepard are cochairmen of the Fi- 
nance Committee. Senior Deacon Thomas 
T. Hall and the pastor, Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, are cochairmen of the Program 
‘Committee. Other committees appointed 
are as follows: Publicity, Clayton T. 
Chace and Harold M. Taylor, Jr., co- 
chairmen; Decoration and Banquet, E. 
A. Bishop and Miss Marion L. Gardiner. 

The nucleus of people who formed the 
first Mediator Church came from the 
constituency of the First Universalist 
Church of Providence, there having arisen 
a strong division over some matter of 
political import. The first name adopted 
by the new church group in 1845 was 
“Independent Religious Society.” The 
covenant, which formed the basis of the 
new society; was as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, believing that 
the time has arrived when the friends of 
true religious freedom and liberal senti- 
ments in this land of Roger Williams 
should prove their attachment to the 
cause of truth, and their regard for the 
inestimable right of private judgment, 
by taking a bold and decided stand 
against intolerance and persecution of 
whatever kind; and believing, also, that 
our own moral and spiritual progress, 
and the diffusion among the community 
of great and salutary religious views can 


be best promoted by associating ourselves 
into an Independent Religious Society 
upon the broad and elevated platform 
of Christian equality, love and good will 
to all men, where all may unite as 
brethren in a spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance and forgiveness, do hereby agree, 
each with the other, to associate together 
in stich capacity.” 

The Independent Religious Society, so 
named, was changed in 1849 to “Second 
Universalist Society,” and the first edifice 
of the newly-organized society was built 
on Broad Street in the heart of metro- 
politan Providence. Twenty years later, 
a new edifice was built on Cranston 
Street, away from the central city.. At 
the time the church was removed to 
Cranston Street, it was rechartered under 
the name of “Church of Christ the Me- 
diator.” In 1924, still a third edifice was 
erected on Elmwood Avenue, which 
stands as the church of today. Made of 
two-tone bricks, in a pleasing style of ar- 
chitecture, and possessing unusual educa- 
tional facilities, it is recognized as one 
of the most modern church structures 
in the city. Again the name of the 
church was changed from “Church of 
Christ the Mediator” to “Church of the 
Mediator.” At the time, it was devoutly 
hoped that by omitting “Christ” in name 
it would not result in a spiritual omis- 
sion in fact. 


This church organization in Providence 
has been privileged to have for its pas- 
tors some of the outstanding leaders of 
our denomination. 


Rev. Henry W. Rugg, D.D., who, for 
twenty-eight years, was the successful 
pastor of this church, was recognized as 
one of the leading historians of our 
denomination. , 

Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D., who 


succeeded Dr. Rugg, was known as a pro- 


foundly spiritual and scholarly man. He 
was the author of several religious books 
which had a wide sale. 

Rev. John Smith Lowe, D.D., suc- 
ceeded Dr. Selleck in the pastorate and 
later became the general superintendent 
of the denomination. 

Rey. Fred C. Leining, D.D., who is the 
present New York superintendent of 
churches, succeeded Dr. Lowe, and it 
was under his dynamic leadership that 
the present church structure was built. 

It is the plan of the Mediator Centen- 
nial Program Committee to climax its 
centennial year with a Home-coming 
Banquet, and a fitting centennial worship 
service, to which all former friends and 
pastors will be invited to attend. Very 
appropriately, the motto of the centen- 
nial goal is “Rebuilding Our Church by 
Paying Off Its Debt.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


The 110th annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society was held in 
Crane Chapel, Tufts College, June 9. 
The secretary, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
presided. 

The loss of the president of the So- 
ciety, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, and the 
following members of the Society by 
death during the year was regretfully 
recorded: Hosea S. Ballou, Arthur E. 
Mason and George L. Thompson. 

The papers presented were tributes to 
Dr. McCollester. Rev. Isaac Smith, for- 
mer parishioner of his, spoke about his 
work in the Church of Our Father, De- 
troit. Rev. Alfred S. Cole, student and 
colleague of Dr. McCollester, spoke 
about him as educator and friend. 

Rey. Maurice Cobb and Rev. Isaac 
Smith were elected to membership in 
the Society. 

Rev. Alfred S. Cole was elected presi- 
dent of the Society. Other officers are: 
Vice-president, Rev. Dana E. Klotzle; 
secretary, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner; 
treasurer, Thomas 8S. Knight; and 
librarian, Miss Blanche Hooper. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, president 
of the Universalist Church of America, 
in accordance with Recommendation 
Number 3 of the New York Convention, 
has appointed a committee to confer 
with deans of our theological schools 
upon graduate courses and standards 
of the schools. The committee is Dr. 
Seth R. Brooks, chairman; Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Dr. 
Rolland E. Wolfe, Dr. John M. Atwood, 
Dr. Max A. Kapp and Dr. Angus 
MacLean. 
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MEMORIAL DAY WEEK END 
AT MURRAY GROVE 


Over forty young people attended a 
work-party week end at Murray Grove, 
N. J., during Memorial Day week end. 
The plans were made and carried through 
by the Metropolitan Federation of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, an or- 


ganization which includes the young. 


people of all Universalist churches in 
the metropolitan district. There were 
representatives present from the Church 
of the Messiah and the Church of the 
Restoration in Philadelphia, our church 
in Floral Park, N. Y.,:the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City, All 
Souls’ Church, Brooklyn, and _ our 
church in Newark, N. J. 

Some of the young people managed 
to get to Murray Grove on Friday night, 
but the majority arrived Saturday after- 
noon. They all worked: with a will 
on such jobs as cleaning the Potter 
House, opening up part of the hotel 
which had to be used for sleeping quar- 
ters, getting the Potter Meetinghouse 
into shape for the Sunday worship service 
and doing other odd jobs which included 
the installation of a sink in the kitchen 
of the Ballou House. After lunch 
on Saturday, the group adjourned 
to the lake for a swimming party. Sat- 
urday evening there was a hot-dog roast 
round an outdoor fire, and this was 
followed by community singing, with 
accompaniment on the accordion by 
Herb Needhammer. of Philadelphia. 
Later in the evening there was a pro- 
gram of games under the direction of 
Peggy Clapp and Jean Zahn of Floral 
Park. 


The young people of the Church of 
the Restoration, under the leadership of 
Evelyn Frings, conducted a worship serv- 
ice in the old Potter Meetinghouse on 
Sunday morning. Those taking part in- 
cluded Helen Buchert, Joan Saurman, 
Herb Needhammer, Tom Schaaf, Tom 
Poole, and Dick Burk. Chaplain Simon- 
son gave the prayer. The week end 
ended with dinner at the Greyhound Inn 
in Forked River. 


MURRAY GROVE 
ASKS FOR HELP 


“Murray Grove calls you to help her 
live, 

And in order to do it, she asks you to 
give 

A cent for each birthday from the first 
to now; : 

We know you will do it if we tell you 
how.” , 


Miss Emma E. Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Avenue, Newark 8, N. J., will be 
glad to receive and pass on any contribu- 
tions to the Murray Grove Association. 

The Birthday Party will be held in the 
social hall of the Universalist church, 
Broad and Hill Streets, Newark 2, N. J., 
on September 30, 1944, at 8 p. m. 


VICTOR FRIEND PRESIDES 
AT UNVEILING 


Victor A. Friend 


Victor A. Friend, president of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House and chairman 
of the Greater Boston Committee of 
Christians and Jews, presided at the 
dedication of a large Good-will Bull- 
board unveiled on Boston Common, 
Wednesday, June 7. 

In introducing Mayor Maurice J, 
Tobin and the other speakers Mr. 
Friend said: 

The Massachusetts Committee of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews has for 
the past eight years concerned itself 
with the American and democratic ob- 
jectives of promoting mutual under- 
standing, co-operation and respect among 
all religious faiths. It is therefore 
appropriate that this organization, which 
I have the honor to represent here, 
should assume leadership in co-operating 
locally with the Institute for American 
Democracy in developing throughout the 
commonwealth this use of outdoor ad- 
vertising as another medium for bringing 
together Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 


The dedication of this banner of de- 
mocracy simultaneously with the initia- 
tion of the Fifth War Loan Drive is 
not a coincidence. Ours is the respon- 
sibility of supporting the Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish soldiers on the 
fighting fronts throughout the world, as 
it is our responsibility to maintain here 
in this great nation the democratic con- 
cepts which these same soldiers are 
struggling to preserve for all of us. 


This dramatic use of the outdoor 
poster, about to be unveiled for us, is 
the first in New England. It is our hope 
that it will be followed by hundreds of 
posters dotting city and countryside, 
thus spreading the message of true de- 


_ mocracy. 


‘Black Wells, choir director. 
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NIAGARA ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALISTS 


The 112th meeting of the Niagara 
Association was held in the Ridgeway 
Universalist church, Sunday, June 4, 
beginning at 3:30 p. m. Seventy-nine 
persons registered from Albion, Middle- 
port, Ridgeway and Buffalo. Rev. Carle- 
ton Fisher of Buffalo conducted worship 
services in the afternoon and evening. 
The speaker for the afternoon was Rev. 
L. P. Ives, minister of the Middleport 
Methodist church. .Mr. Ives was a chap- 
lain in the Army for five years, and his 
description of the work was very inter- 
esting. Rev. J. Murray Gay of. Albion 
delivered the sermon. His topic was, “Is 
This Then the End?” Mr. Gay called 
upon Universalists to rally to their 
churches and’ make those churches effec- 
tive instruments for community right- 
eoushess. 

Officers elected were: President, Har- 
old March, Middleport; vice-president, 
Rev. J. Murray Gay, Albion; secretary- 
treasurer, Norman Walters, Middleport. 
Place of meeting for 1945, Middleport. 

Several resolutions were presented and 
adopted, one of which commended the 
National Service Board for its action in 
changing plans to take pretheological 
school students into the Service, so that 
bona fide students for the ministry might 
continue their studies without inter- 
ruption. 

The Ridgeway church is 111 years old, 
and has been a member of the Niagara 
Association for 110 years. 


MEDFORD CHURCH ACTIVE 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


As a part of the celebration of the 
Festival of the Home at the Universalist 
church of Medford, Mass., parents and 
teachers of the church school met on 
the evening of May 8. Mrs. LeRoy 
Congdon, wife of the Universalist min- 
ister of Wakefield, Mass., gave an exhibit 
of crafts and demonstrated methods of 
making them. Refreshments were served 
by a committee of parents. 

On May 20, the’ Y.P.C.U. sponsored 
a chicken pie supper and entertain- 
ment, which proved successful both 
socially and financially. 

Robert Wolley, a member of the 
Y.P.C.U., was elected treasurer of the 
Middlesex League. 

Memorial Day services were held in 
this church on May 28, all patriotic 
organizations in Medford attending: 
These patriotic bodies, which include the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, etc.; attend a different church each 
year for this service. Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D.D., pastor, spoke on “Lest We 
Forget.” 

On Friday evening, June 2, the Junior 
Choir gave a play which had been writ- 
ten by them and directed by Mrs. May 
The cast 
included Beverly Cahill, Jackie Harring- 
ton, Jeanne Thompson, Lucy Fenton, 
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Ralph Wilbur, Audrey Slawenwhite, 
Mildred Fenton, Gloria Murray, June 
Davis, Paul Thompson, Ralph Dodge, 
Allan Seaburg, Nancy Seaburg, Edith 
Fenton and Robert Wolley. 

On Wednesday, June 7, the A.U.W. 
held its annual meeting with luncheon 
and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Eva Seabury; vice-president, 
Mrs. Ella Bartlett; treasurer, Miss Mary 
Ferguson. The financial condition is ex- 
cellent. 

Children’s Day was observed on Sun- 
day, June 11. The children of the 
Sunday school had charge of the entire 
service except for the christening of four 
children by Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., 
pastor. 

Miss Dorothy Etz announced the pro- 
motions and awards. The pupils grad- 
uating from the Primary Department to 
the Junior I Department were given 
Bibles. Those with good attendance 
records for the year were awarded books 
of fiction. All the children were pre- 
sented with a plant. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
AT MIDDLEPORT 


On Children’s Day at our church in 
Middleport, N. Y., a large congregation 
witnessed the christening of five chil- 
dren and the reception of one person 
into church membership. A keen inter- 
est was shown in the well-planned pro- 
gram of the church school which was 
based on the material sent out by the 
G.SS.A. 

At the annual meeting of the society 
the treasurer reported that the church 
was in the best financial condition for 
many years, while other reports showed 
a harmonious spirit throughout the en- 
tire organization. A unanimous invita- 
tion to the minister, Rev. George A. 
Gay, to continue his work for another 
year was extended by the trustees. 


FIRST BRITISH PADRE 
KILLED IN FRANCE 


Lonpon. Derrick Lovell Williams, 
“the courageous curate,’ a commando 
chaplain in the Royal Marines, was killed 
in the early hours of D Day. He was 
the first British padre to lose his life 
in Normandy. 

During the Blitz, while curate of 
Christ Church, Stepney, East London— 
which burned out—Williams spent every 
uight putting out fires, rescuing people 
and comforting the bereaved. 

“He was fearless,” said his vicar; “the 
sort of boy who was always in the middle 
of things, and who would either get the 
Victoria Cross or be killed.” 

When he joined up, Williams insisted 
on going through the ranks in order to 
get to know the men; he was attached 
to the Intelligence Corps before becoming 
a padre, : 


He had hoped to help in the religious. 


reconstruction of Germany after the war. 


BOOTH OF UTICA 


Rev. A. Lynn Booth, D.D., of Utica, 
N. Y., and the Church of the Reconcil- 
iation, of which he is pastor, were hosts 
for Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches near by in a D-Day service. 
Mr. Booth is a veteran of the last war, 
having served with the Gordon High- 
landers. 


AT THE CUMMINS’ 
BEAUTIFUL HOME 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins gave a 
dinner, June 22, in honor of the officers 
of the Universalist Church of America 
and the members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, all of whom had been in session at 
Universalist Headquarters during the 
week. The large Cummins house in 
Winchester, in its setting of beautiful 
lawns, shrubs and trees, is adapted ad- 
mirably for social gatherings, and the 
host and hostess on this occasion, as al- 
ways, made their guests happy and most 
comfortable. 

Dinner was served en buffet with little 
tables in the dining room, drawing room 
and sun parlor about which congenial 
groups gathered. 

During the evening Mr. Evans, Mr. 
Frazier and Dr. Cummins, with Mr. 
Grimes at the piano, sang college songs 
and folk songs. At the urgent request of 
those who know best his ability as’a 
reader, Dr. Cummins read several of 
Walter Hard’s delightful Vermont stories. 

Until after ten many of the guests 
lingered, and David Cummins, aged 10, 
youngest son of the family, stayed on 
duty at the door to welcome the coming 
and to speed the parting guests with re- 
markable simplicity and poise. 

Those present were: Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, president; Dr. Emerson H. La- 
lone, vice-president; Miss Esther A. Rich- 
ardson, general secretary; A. Ingham 
Bicknell, treasurer; Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
Harold S. Latham, Chester A. Dunlap, 
Samuel Parker, Dr. Stanley Manning 
and Rey. Donald K. Evans, trustees; Mrs. 
Dunlap, Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Lalone, Mrs. 
Bicknell, Mrs. Manning, Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Miss May A. Philip, Mrs. 
Alfred T. Bagg, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas 
Frazier, Mr. and Mrs. A. Edwin Grimes, 
and Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr. 


SUMMER SERVICES| 
AT SANTA PAULA 


Feeling that long vacations are detri- 
mental to the work of the church and 
the support of its services, the trustees 
of the Santa Paula, Calif., Universalist 
church have voted to continue Sunday 
morning services through the five Sun- 
days of July. Beginning with July 2, 
the church service will be at ten o’clock 
with the Sunday school following the 
service. 

This church will hold a one-week vaca- 
tion school the last week in August and 
will participate in the union vacation 
school to be held in July, supplying two 


of the teachers. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY AT 
YARMOUTH, MAINE 


Children’s Sunday was observed at the 
Universalist church in Yarmouth, Maine, 
on June 11. There was a program by the 
children, and thirty children were chris- 
tened. The audience numbered 127. 
The loose offering, designated as the be- 
ginning of a fund for the purchase of a 
pedestal baptismal font for the church, 
totaled more than $50. 

On Memorial Sunday, May 28, the 
American Legion, Auxiliary, Relief Corps, 
State Guard Reserve, Firemen, and Boy 
and Girl Scouts were guests of the 
church. 


REHABILITATION PROGRAM IN 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 

A committee has been organized in 
the People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley (Universalist-Unitarian), Cali- 
fornia, to study the problems of youth 
and returning servicemen and women, 
as well as displaced war workers. 

Round-table sessions on Sunday morn- 
ing have already begun, and the group 
plans to keep in touch with all service- 
men and women of the church, and be- 
come familiar enough with their back- 
grounds, needs and capacities to be able 
to help in home, community, vocational 
and recreational reorientation. The work 
arose partly in response to denomina- 
tional requests for such action in each 
local church. 

Organization of the committee is not 
complete, but will develop as interest 
grows out of actual work. The chair- 
man is Mrs. Nellie Ozanick. 


WALLACE ROSE 
UNIVERSALIST DELEGATE 

Rey. W. W. Rose, D.D., has taken 
the place of the late Dr. Perkins as 
delegate to the National Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches. He 
attended the sessions in Grand Rapids. 
The Hon. Clement F. Robinson is the 
other Universalist delegate. 


MYLES RODEHAVER’S 
NEW POST 

Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver has joined 
the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin, 


EDUCATION 
VERSUS ALCOHOL 

Mexico Ciry. Governor Ernesto Hi- 
dalgo of the State of Guanajuato in Cen- 
tral Mexico has started a campaign to 
reduce the consumption of intoxicating 
drinks in order to secure more revenue 
and larger appropriations for schools. 

—Worldover Press. 
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ALUMNI MEETING AT TUFTS 


The spring meeting of the alumni of 
Tufts College School of Religion was held 
in Crane Chapel on Monday, June 5, at 
eleven o'clock. The opening devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. Isaiah 
Domas, *41, newly elected minister of 
the Universalist church in North Adams, 
Mass. 

“Problems of Returning Servicemen” 
was the general theme for discussion. 
Captain A. Warren Stearns, U.S.N., told 
of his work with servicemen, their needs 
and their problems, and gave the min- 
isters assembled some good common-sense 
advice on helping the-servicemen return- 
ing to their parishes. ~ +) 

Rev. Edward Cahill, ’38, the second 
speaker, stressed the point that the 
work of helping returning veterans was 
tied up with the solution of basic 
economic problems, such as employment, 
and the formulation of a definite, 
planned course of postwar action. 

Officers elected were: Dr. Donald 
Hoyt, °30, president; Dr. George E. 
Leighton, ’94, vice-president; Rev. Dana 
E. Klotzle, "48, secretary-treasurer. The 
following Committee on Organization 
and Program was appointed: Dr. Clin- 
ton L. Scott, 15, Rev. Edward Cahill, 
*88, and Rev. Wilburn Miller, ’31. 

Luncheon was served in the vestry 
of the Medford Hillside Universalist 
Church, of which Rev. Andrew Torsleff, 
90, is minister. Dr. Bruce Wallace 
Brotherston, who is retiring from the 
faculty of the School of Religion this 
month, was the special guest of honor. 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of 
Tufts College, expressed his deep’ ap- 
preciation to Dr. Brotherston for his 
work in the Department of Philosophy. 
Dr. Harry Adams Hersey, ’06, Rev. 
Richard Gibbs, *39, and Rev. Mason 
McGinness, ’40, spoke for the alumni in 
tribute to Dr. Brotherston; Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff for the faculty of the 
School of Religion; and Leon Fay for 
the undergraduates. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mags. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
stich transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


GOOD NEWS FOR | 
CHURCH LEADERS 


| 
PLAN BOOK 


FOR LEADERS IN 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 


1944 - 1945 
Number 7 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF AMERICA 
Executive Offices - 16 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Every anniversary of your church will 
be a happy occasion if you avail your- 
self of the resources to be had at Head- 
quarters. A Plan Book for Leaders in 
Universalist Churches is one such re- 
source. It costs only 10 cents a copy 
or 8 cents in lots of five or more. Order 
it directly from the Universalist Church 
of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AT HUTCHINSON 


The annual parish meeting of the 
Hutchinson, Kan., Universalist church 
was held the evening of June 4, and was 
preceded by a pot-luck supper. 

K. C. Beck, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the church, presided at the 
meeting. 

Mrs. J. C. Mustain, treasurer, reported 
the church to be in better financial con- 
dition than for many years. The church 
bought a $500 bond recently, and has the 
cash on hand to buy another. Money 
also has been set aside for insurance, 
taxes and repair funds. Sunday collec- 
tions are at a new peak. The church 
oversubscribed by more than a third of 
its quota to the Universalist Unified Ap- 
peal. 

Miss Diedre Flynn reported for the 
Sunday school in the absence of Miss 
Mina Miller, Sunday-school superintend- 
ent. The Sunday school is large, has 
three new teachers, and is not only self- 
supporting, but contributes to a great 
many causes, and turns a large amount 
in to the church treasury, from which it 
draws as needed. 

Miss Donna Jean Farney reported for 
the Junior Clara Barton Guild, an or- 
ganization of eleven- and twelve-year- 
olds who are among the most active 
members of the church organization. The 
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Guild has raised large sums of money 
for Jordan Neighborhood House. It sent 
a check for $16.70 to Mrs. Ezra Brown 
Wood for special toys recommended by 
Miss Winchester, and also bought about 
forty dollars’ worth of books, toys, 
crayons, material*for making stuffed ani- 
mals and toy and bean bags, on which 
the Guild worked for well over a month. 
Several of the ladies of the church helped 
the girls, and to them and to Mrs. Bell, 
who organized and sponsors the Guild, 
the members expressed their gratitude. 
Donna Jean Farney is president of the 
Guild, and represented the organization 
at the state convention in Junction City. 
The other youth representative at the 
convention was Diedre Flynn, who repre- 
sented the Sunday school. 

Miss Darlene Murphy reported for the 
Girl Scout troop that Mrs. Bell organized 
it just two years ago, and that from its 
very small membership at the beginning 
it now is full, and there is always a 
waiting list. The troop won the second 
largest number of prizes and ribbons at 
the State Fair last fall. The awards 
were shown to the congregation at the 
meeting. 

Mr. Beck reported on the state of the 
church, and was high in his praise of 
Dr. Albert D. Bell the pastor, and his 
work. He reported that the church lawn, 
put in last summer at the instigation of 
Dr. Bell, is now at its best, and that it 
has improved the appearance of the 
church. He commented on the renewed 
interest shown by the people of the 
church, and on the new spirit of har- 
mony and co-operation shown by mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

Mrs. Beck was not present, due to ill- 
ness, but Mrs. Mustain reported for her 
that the A.U.W. is not meeting regularly 
due to the great amount of illness among 
the ladies and their families. However, 
social affairs are held occasionally. Dr. 


Bell responded to this report by remind- 
ing the ladies that last year they did 
more than two years’ work in earning 
the money for the chairs for the base- 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 

ial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 

Send for catalogue. 

EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Muarp H. Jencgs, President 
Harotp E. B. Speicut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


ment and the new hymnals, Hymns of 
the Spirit. 

Dr. Bell reported that he had served 
as city and county O.C.D. co-ordinator 
for over a year, that he had spoken in 
several of the city’s churches and had 
spoken for clubs on several occasions. 
The redecoration of the basement walls 
and floors, and the murals were all 
done by Dr. Bell at night after his 
other duties. He presented the redeco- 
rated basement, the game equipment and 
the automatic electric phonograph to the 
congregation as a gift from himself and 
Mrs. Bell. The basement is to be used 
as a community recreation center and 
youth center, and is to be called Murray 
Hall. The congregation objected to al- 
lowing Dr. and Mrs. Bell to pay for the 
materials for the hall, and voted to 
reimburse them. 

Rey. Donald B. King, state superin- 
tendent, made a brief talk. He compli- 
mented the members of the church on 
their fine spirit of co-operation and the 
work that they had done in the last year. 
He noted the large percentage of young 
people, and said that he now felt that 
the Hutchinson church had a bright 
future. 

The election was then held, and all 
trustees were re-elected to their old posi- 
tions. 

When Dr. and Mrs. Bell left the room 
for the election of a pastor, members of 
the congregation praised his work highly, 
and voted unanimously to call him for a 
three-year term this time, rather than 
the customary one year. 

Dr. Bell responded by stating that he 
would continue to do his best for the 
church, and that Mrs. Bell, who is presi- 
dent of the Ministers’ Wives Association 
and of the Girl Scout Leaders’ Associa- 
tion, and member of the Girl Scout Coun- 
cil, will continue to be active in the 
youth work of the city. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 76. 

Connecticut. Meriden, 5. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 3. 

Maine. Westbrook, 29. Yarmouth, 30. 

Massachusetts. Canton, 6. Malden, 8. 
Monson, 11. Orange, 8. Saugus, 4. South 
Acton, 4. Waltham, 10. 

New York. Brooklyn (All Souls), 6. 
Middleport, 7. Syracuse, 9. 

Rhode Island. Providence (Church of 
the Mediator) , 8. 

Total, 224. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 492. 

Connecticut. Meriden, 6 

Maine. Westbrook, 2. 

Massachusetts. Beverly, 5. Somerville, 
(First Church) , 11. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 2. 

New York. Middleport, 1. Syracuse, 7. 

Ohio. Kent, 11. 

Rhode Island. Providence (Church of 
the Mediator) , 11. 

Total, 548. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Ellis Pierce, pastor of the Wood- 
bury Memorial Church at Hornell, N. Y., 
gave the commencement address at the 
Thomas Indian School (Iroquois reser- 
vation) , June 27. 


Rey. Henry T. Atwood of Brewton, 
Ala., is at present in Boston undergoing 
treatment at the Lahey Clinic. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Van Wie Morris 
of Belmont, Mass., are moving to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and have bought a house 
at 3075 Ordway Street, N. W. Mr. 
Morris, an expert in the field of penal 
and correctional institutions, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Council of 
Social Agencies and begins work July 1 
Mrs. Morris, the former Dorothy Hall, 
and children will go to Washington about 
August 1. 


Mrs. Robert M. Rice of Arlington, 
Mass., has been made a member of “The 
Key,” the woman’s honorary society at 
Bates College. 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem served as re- 
source leader for the University of Wis- 
consin students’ presentation of “The 
Philosophy of the Y Organization” at 
the Lake Geneva Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. 
Conference held June 7-14 at College 
Camp, Wis. 


Rev. Albert F. Harkins began his 
pastorate in North Attleboro, Mass., 
June 18. He and Mrs. Harkins are 
happily settled in the parsonage at 11 
Church Street. 


Chaplain Lawrence W. Abbott of Ros- 
lindale, Mass., is now Major Abbott, 
having received his promotion in the 
Army, May 18. He is still serving on 
shipboard. 


Rev. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, 
D. C., officiated on June 17 at the 
wedding of Miss Alice M. Towsley, 
daughter of the late Rev. W. Irving 
Towsley, to Charles E. Gilman of Seattle, 
Wash. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Erdman and 
Miss Rose Erdman, active members and 
officials of the National Memorial 
Church, are now living at 1404 Delafield 
Place, Washington 11, D. C. 


Dr. John B. Bisbee, dentist, son of 
Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, long editor of 
Tue Leaver, has been on active duty 
with the Navy since May 22. Dr. Eleanor 
Bisbee, his sister, is now at 1137 Nevada 
Avenue, San José 10, Calif. 


Rev. Edmund Beal of Oakland, Maine, 
is summer preacher at Kingfield, Maine. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn of Cincin- 
nati is now preaching also at Blanchester 
and Milford, Ohio, and at Manchester, 
Ind. 


Mrs. Janet H. Blackford of Bridgeport, 
Conn., in behalf of the Universalist 
Church, delivered the address of welcome 
to the annual convention of the Fairfield 


County W.C.T.U. 
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REMEMBER THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


AND THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


IN YOUR WILL 


PUT A BEQUEST IN YOUR WILL AND NOTIFY US 


Use this form: 
I give and bequeath 


Universalist Publishing House, a corporation, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 


Massachusetts. © ° 


Aeenwecsnersesecereecsnsensees 


Our most sincere gratitude will be yours for farsighted help for the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, enabling us to spread the message of Universalism 
even more effectively in the future than in the past. 


Rev. U. S. Milburn, D.D., again -has 
taken our church in Provincetown, 
Mass., for the summer. 


Rey. Seth R. Brooks, D.D., on June 
20 officiated at the funeral of Mrs. James 
P. Miller, an aged resident of Washing- 
ton who lived near the National Church. 
She bequeathed $500 to the church. 


Chaplain Brainard F. Gibbons, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, has been moved to a 
new station and his address is A3 Unit, 
Gropac 12, Care Fleet Post Office, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Ralph S. Jones of Utica and Rev. 
Harold Haynes of Herkimer visited the 
Theological School at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity on June 8 and 9, in accordance 
with the plan of the New York State 
Convention for an annual visitation. 
Rev. George A. Gay, third member of 
the committee, was unable to attend, 


Rev. Donald B. King, superintendent 
of Universalist churches for Kansas, with 
Mrs. King and their son Reginald were 
the guests of Dr. Albert D. Bell, pastor 
of the Universalist’ church in Kansas, 
and Mrs. Bell, while Mr. King was in 
Hutchinson on business for the State 
Convention. He attended the Hutchin- 
son annual meeting and discussed the 
plans of the church and convention with 
members in Hutchinson. 


Obituary 


REV. CHARLES H. TEMPLE 


Rey. Charles Hosea Temple, rector of the 
Church of the Transfiguration in Providence, 
R. I., died suddenly on Sunday, June 11, in 
his 63rd year. He was a native of Winches- 
ter, N. H., and was graduated from Crane 
Theological Seminary at Tufts College in 
1905. As a Universalist minister he had pas- 
torates at Medford Hillside, Mass., and Lew- 
iston, Maine. He served some time as 
chaplain in the Soldiers’ Home in Togus, 
Maine. He was chaplain also in World War 


I and was discharged with the rank of 
captain. 

In 1921 he was ordained to the Episcopal 
ministry by Bishop Brewster of Maine, and 
became associate rector of Trinity Church in 
Saco. In September, 1927, he became rector 
of St. Mark’s Church, Warren, R. I., and 
from there he was called to the Church of 
the Transfiguration in Providence, where he 
had served the past thirteen years. 

Mr. Temple was a genial, scholarly, broad- 
minded man; very fraternal with the clergy 
of other denominations. He was active in 
many enterprises of his own denomination, 
the united churches of Providence, and in 
many civic movements. 

He is survived by his wife and son. 


Witutram Coupren 


MRS. F. J. DRAKE 


Mrs. Emma (Handel) Drake, a devoted 
and beloved member of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church in Webster City, Iowa, died on May 
19, being stricken suddenly the previous eve- 
ning while friends were celebrating her 74th 
birthday. She was born in Connecticut but 
went west with her parents while still a young 
girl and had lived for more than fifty years 
in the family home. She was married in 
1898 to Dr. F. J. Drake, who was in the 
medical service in the First World War and 
died in 1922. For a few years, when Dr. 
Drake was business agent for Lombard Col- 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 


Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 
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lege, the family lived in Galesburg, IIl., but 
returned to Webster City when he resumed 
the practice of his profession. 

“Mrs. Drake had filléd almost every place 
of responsibility and service in her church, 
having directed the choir, played its accom- 
paniments, taught in. church school. For 
many years she had been chairman of its 
official board, and until her death was treas- 
urer of the Woman’s Association. She was 
a member of the Eastern Star, the P. E. O. 
Sisterhood, the American Legion Auxiliary 
and several clubs, but her church held her 
strongest loyalty. ¥ 

Funeral services were conducted by her 
pastor, Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D.D., in 
the church she had loved and served faith- 
fully and in which she was married. 

She is survived by nephews, nieces and 
cousins. 


Notices 


THE FERRY BEACH 
PARK ASSOCIATION 

The eighth annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated 1936) will be held at 
“The Quillen,’ Saco, Maine, Wednesday, 
August 2, at 7:15 p. m., for the receiving of 
reports, 
director for three years, and the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come 
before it. 

After June 24 the clerk of the corporation 
will furnish a ballot with the slate of the 
nominating committee “to any member en- 
titled to vote on request any time up to the 
business of election at the annual meeting.” 
Members not expecting to attend the meeting 
may secure a ballot from the deputy clerk, 
Mrs. Walter Kellison, “The Quillen,” Saco, 
Maine. 

Freperick N. Auien, Clerk 


FERRY BEACH LADIES’ 
AID ASSOCIATION 


The 36th annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Ladies’ Aid Association will be held at “The 
Quillen,” Saco, Maine, Wednesday, August 
2, at 1:45 p. m., for the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers and the transaction 
of other business. The tenth annual Birthday 
Party will be at 6 p. m., Friday, August 4. 

Articles for the fair may be mailed to 
Miss Elsie McPhee, 31 Talbot Street, Mal- 
den, Mass., up to June 12. After that, to 
the Ladies’ Aid, care of Mrs. Helen Prescott, 
“The Quillen,” Saco, Maine. 

Please send contributions to the Birthday 
Fund to Mrs. Verta Etz, 21 Rural Avenue, 
Medford, Mass., up to July 1. Subsequently 
to the storekeepers. At Ferry Beach they 
may be given to the storekeepers, Mrs. Ella 
Bartlett in July, and Miss Bernice Cunning- 
ham in August. 

Mase. M. Carter, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Granted ordination to Eugene Henry 
Adams, 

Granted ordination to Burchard A. Royce, 
Jr. 

Accepted Albert F. Harkins on transfer 
from Connecticut. 

Cart A. Hemprn, Secretary 


the election of officers and one 


J 


July 1 and 15, 1944 


BOOKS 


FOR VACATION READING 
NON-FICTION 


Watching the World ; $3.00 
The cream of Raymond Clapper’s work of the last decade— 
columns, broadcasts and articles written for Life, Look, the 


Reader’s Digest, and others. 


DDay _ $3.00 
“There is a dynamic quality to the Gunther pen which not 
only makes great events glamorous and dramatic but makes 
the purchase of a towel or the theft of a pillow case almost 
equally vital and important.”—Boston Herald. 


By John Gunther 


Heaven Below $2.75 
A courageous story of one American’s lifetime mission of 
good will in China during the critical years 1912-1942. 


By E. H. Clayton 


Yankee from Olympus $3.00 
A century and a half of American life in the story of three 
magnificent personalities. 


By Catherine Drinker Bowen 


Ten Years in Japan $3.75 
A contemporary record drawn from the diaries and private 
and official papers of Mr. Grew, United States Ambassador 
to Japan 1932-1942. 


By Joseph C. Grew 


In the Minister’s Workshop 
By Halford E. Luccock 


FICTION 


Bedford Village 

Bell for Adano 
Heart’s Haven 
Wilderness Trek 

The Steep Ascent 
Hotel Berlin ’43 
Leave Her to Heaven 


Hervey Allen 

John Hersey 

Sara W. Bassett 
Zane Grey 

Anne Lindbergh 
Vicki Baum 

Ben Ames Williams 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


‘ 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


AAT 


Crackling 


The medical officer was certain that he 
was getting evasive answers from the 
new recruit. 

“At least you can tell me the heaviest 
you have ever weighed,” said the officer 
testily. 

“About 150,” replied the recruit. 

“And the lightest?” snapped the M. O. 

“Six pounds, sir,’ replied the other 
without blinking an eye—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


A Methodist minister in Yorkshire had 
a habit of perorating, but on one occasion 
failed to end his sermon with a passion- 
ate torrent of words. He was taken to 
task for this by one of the stewards, 
who said, “Tha niver gied us a perora- 
tion today.” “No,” said the minister, 
“JT didn’t feel like it.” “Well,” said the 
steward, “I missed it. I like a perora- 
tion. It’s like a pig’s tail. It gives a 
finish to t’animal!”—Methodist Recorder. 


An American soldier who’s been over 
here some time was telling a new arrival 
about our climate. England, he said, 
enjoys the most beautiful winter weather 
all summer of any place he’s ever seen — 
Answers (London) . 


“What do you think of the latest 
news of the foreign situation, Senator?” 
inquired the reporter. 

“Don’t bother me! I gotta get to the 
radio and talk! In a crisis like this there 
is no time to think!”—Watchman-Ezx- 
aminer. 


A shopkeeper had for some time dis- 
played in his window a card inscribed 
“Fishing Tickle.” 

A customer drew the _ proprietor’s 
attention to the spelling. “Hasn’t any- 
one told you of it before?” he asked. 

“Hundreds,” replied the dealer. “But 
whenever they drop in to tell me they 
always spend something.”—Montreal 
Star. 


A minister, traveling on one of those 
way-trains that stop at every station on 
the side lines, was reading his Bible. 

“Find anything about the railroad in 
that book?” asked the conductor, as he 
reached for the minister’s ticket. 

“Yes,” replied the minister. “In the 
very first chapter it says that the Lord 
made every creeping thing.” —Ezachange. 


A gentleman traveling in a railway 
compartment was endeavoring, with 
earnestness, to impress an argument upon 
a fellow passenger who appeared rather 
dull of comprehension, Slightly irrita- 
ted, he exclaimed in a louder tone: 
“Why, sir, it’s as plain as A B C!” 

“That may be,” quietly replied the 
other, “but I am D E F!’—Santa Fe 
Magazine. 
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HELP US CELEBRATE 


by giving to the 


125th Anniversary Fund of $125,000 


to ensure the same VITAL service the Universalist Publishing House has rendered 
throughout the 125 years of the Universalist Press. 


WE HAVE-MADE IT POSSIBLE FOR EVERYONE TO PARTICIPATE IN THE 
CELEBRATION. ; 


READ THE FOLLOWING AND WRITE TO US TODAY: 


The UNIVERSALIST PRESS and PUBLISHING HOUSE have served you, your 
grandparents and great-grandparents, even when the cost of the SERVICE was 
greater than the payment received. This was as it should be. SERVICE has been 
the major consideration. HOW HAVE WE KEPT UP OUR SERVICE THROUGH 
THE YEARS OF LESSENING INCOME? 


During the 125 years loyal, farsighted men and women have made generous 
gifts that the work might go on. As we start the second 125. years of service there is 
great need of replenishing the funds to meet higher costs and still keep our SERVICE 
undiminished in quality and quantity. You can help in one or more of the following 
ways: 


1. GIFTS OF FREE MONEY. No matter how large or small the amount you 
send, it will help us. We are striving for $10,000 in free gifts. Gifts are deductible 
for tax purposes. 


2. MEMORIAL FUNDS FOR PARTICULAR PURPOSES. We need at least 
$25,000. Memorial funds will be set up for particular purposes, such as printing 
books and pamphlets, sending The Christian Leader to theological students, libraries, 
ete. One such fund of $5,000 is being set up now. Smaller or larger funds can be 
arranged. Such gifts are deductible for tax purposes. 


3. ANNUITIES. Purchase an annuity with the Universalist Publishing House! 
We will guarantee an income for the rest of your life. We are prepared to offer 
attractive rates of from 312 to 6 per cent according to your age. In view of the pre- 
vailing rate of interest of 14% per cent at banks, you may advantageously purchase 
an annuity and accomplish two things. One, secure a larger income for yourself, and 
two, assist the Publishing House in the future. Write to Mr. Wyman stating your 
age and the amount you wish to invest and he will do the rest. (At maturity of 
annuity the principal can become a memorial fund if desired.) 


4. BEQUESTS IN WILLS. Have you remembered the Universalist Publishing 
House in your will? Will you write to us in strict confidence stating the amount? 
We hope to be assured of at least $60,000 over the years from this source. 


NO MATTER WHAT THE SIZE OF THE BEQUEST we earnestly ask you to 
place a bequest in your will NOW. Mr. Wyman will be glad to make a personal call 
on you to discuss the matter fully. 


5. ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. A vital part 
of the total fund is the goal of $10,000 for endowed subscriptions. One hundred dol- 
lars will endow your subscription for the rest of your life. You may pay in install- 
ments between now and February 28, 1945. _One hundred such subscriptions are 
needed. Endow your own subscription, or one for a friend or an institution! 


READ THIS PAGE OVER AGAIN! THERE IS A PLACE WHERE YOU CAN HELP. 


IMPORTANT! Because the Publishing House does not wish to have TWO appeals 
going to you for funds at the same time, its directors have taken a drastic step in elimi- 
nating the SUSTAINING FUND APPEAL for this year. Nevertheless, the need 
exists. Anything you send to meet this need will be used for the purpose and will 
be reported in our Anniversary Fund as free gifts. Address correspondence to Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman, Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


